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CHAPTER XXII. 
FRESH LIFE. 


Ir was the middle of the night when Madame Delachose reached 
her home in Stamford Street. The house was shut up and in dark- 
ness, excepting that a light was burniny in Mary Burroughes’ bed- 
room. Madame opened the door with a latchkey, lighted a candle 
which had been left on the hall table, and went up stairs at once to 
Mary’s room. She was not in bed; but sitting dressed at a table 
reading a packet of old letters. She huddled them rapidly into an 
open desk as Madame entered, 

“‘T expected you,”’ she said. ‘‘ Is all well?’ 

“Very well,’’ said Madame. 

‘* And my boy?” 

‘* He is an angel,’’ was the reply. 

‘** Thank Heaven ! I don’t know what I famed: but I hada 
terrible dread upon me. And why did not Mrs. Andrews write ?” 

“The woman knew that your father had arrived, and she will 
write to youno more. She will write not to you at present; but 
to me.”’ 

“‘ And this Mr. Neville, did you see him ?”’ 

‘Yes, I saw, too, Mr. Neville. My word, Mary, but that is 
a fine man, that Mr. Neville !’’ 

‘* Did you find out anything about him, whether he ever knew 
me, for instance ?”’ , 

‘Oh, yes; I was diplomatic. I went to Leigh and I meet this 
Mr. Neville, as if by accident. I rush forward as if.I see an old 
acquaintance. ‘I think I speak to a friend of Mary Burroughes,’ I 
say with emotion.”’ 

‘* Mary Burroughes ?”’ he replies; ‘‘ ch, the great Heaven !”’ 

“Then he grows cautious, does this Mr. Neville: He pretends 
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to think I had said some other name, andI get no more out of Mr. 
Neville; but I am certain, for all that, he knows Mary Burroughes 
very well.” 

**Too well,” said Mary, sadly. She sat silent for a minute or 
two, and then she seemed to shake off some unpleasant thoughts, 
for she smiled, and her face lighted up all over, and lost for a 
moment its usually haggard look. “I have some good news, 
Madame, to give you,’’ she said; “although I hope you will be a 
little sorry too. Those lawyer people at Gray’s Inn have told my 
father that he is entitled to property to the amount of some 
thousands of pounds. It will all be settled before long; but in the 
meantime, we are to go to Puddlehurst in Sussex, and make the 
acquaintance of an aunt of my father’s, who is still living.” 

“Oh, Mary, what news! Then you will be no more modiste, 
and I shall be Madame Delachose, a widow, and without any 
partner at all.”’ 

“You will keep the friend, Madame, if you lose the partner. 
I have not had many, and you have been very good and true to 
me.”’ 


The little Frenchwoman threw her arms round Mary and kissed 
her. 
“Yes, I am friend where I love, and true friend. Truer than 


true; for if truth stand between me and my friend, then so much 
the worse for truth.”’ 


** And you are glad, Mary ?’’ 

“T hardly know; but I am excited and restless. I have been 
dead for many years, and it is like lifereturning toa corpse. Idon’t 
know whether it is true life, or only some shock which can make the 
dead start from their sleep. Ihope and I fear again. Yes, I 
think I live once more—listen, Madame, you shall hear more ef my 
story than you know already. I hope this money will uy back the 
father of my child !”’ 

** Ah, Mary, do not say that. I could take back the father of 
my child—of course, I mean if I was not a widow—if he was villain, 
murderer, or perhaps, although I do not know, even if he had been 
traitor to me ; but if he was mercenary, if he would sell his life for 
money! No, I tell you, no, and a thousand times no!”’ 

** Ah, Madame, you do not understand.” | 

‘Not understand, Mary? Iam not old, certainly; but I have 
had experiences. If aman is mean I wash my hands of him, once 
and for ever.”’ 

“*Tt is no use, Madame—bad or good, it is all the same to me. 
While he lives I live, when he dies Idie: he is all I have, although 
J never see him. He robbed me of all; he took my innocence ; he 
imposed upon my love; he destroyed my belief in right aud wrong ; 
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and I have no hope left, but once more some day to share his fate, 
and no faith but that we shall both be condemned alike.’’ 

‘* And why did you leave this man, then, Mary, if he is so 
much your master ?”’ 

‘* Because he is my master, because I am a dog, if you like, 
but still his dog, and faithful at least to him. And he, too! is 
he faithful? He cannot marry again; at least, he is bound to 
that. But is he faithful? I do not know, but he is mine. Other 
women he may love, or pretend to love, and I can bear it, for they 
are but fools and playthings. They are nothing to me; for he can 
be nothing to them.”’ 

‘‘ Mary, you frighten me. What is this tie that binds you toa 
lover who does not love you?”’ 

“ Do not say that, Madame.”’ 

‘* Well, then, who does not show his love.”’ 

“Yes, Madame, that is it, perhaps.’’ 

“What, then, is the mystery? Is it a secret society ?’’ 

‘“* It is a secret, Madame Delachose. I can explain the tie no 
further.”’ 

‘* How you must have loved that man!’ said Madame, musingly. 
‘**] cannot comprehend it; you were beautiful, you were not poor, 
you had friends, you had no husband to annoy, and nothing to 
revenge ; how’ could you do it ?”’ 

*“‘ Because I bad no God, Madame. I was reading love letters 
when you came in; but they did not harm me. Here are the 
letters that led to my fall. They are all alike. They are very 
clever, and they taught me what they were meant to teach me, 
that there was no God in heaven; and then he who imparted this 


great secret told me where to look for a God on earth, and I found 
him.” 


** Mary !”’ 

‘* Look at these lines upon my face. How many tears have 
gone to make these furrows, Madame? You cannot tell, no, nor 
can J count them. And yet, in spite of all, there has been no tear 
of repentance ; and I donot think there can be while he lives and is 
true io me. Now go, Madame, thank you a thousand times for all 
that you have done, and don’t be angry with me; don’t think me 
cold in future. I cannot speak often as I have spoken to-night— 
it would kill me.” 

Madame kissed her, and said softy— 

‘*Sleep, Mary, dear; perhaps to-morrow the cun will shine 
brighter. Good-night !”’ 

When she got to her own room, Madame knelt down.and made 

vow, it was all the prayer she said that night, and she lovoked 
grim and savage when she had finished it. Nor did Mary 
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Burroughes pray much; she undressed slowly and hesitated. ‘I 
might begin now,” she said, “to leave it off ; and then she turned 
and unlocked a cupboard. On the top shelf were a number of 
small bottles and a measure glass. ‘God help me!”’ she sighed, 
but she stretched out her hand and took the bottle, while she asked 
for strength to resist temptation ; and, in another minute, the dose 
of laudanum was measured out and taken, and the coveted rest was 
gained for a time. 

At breakfast time next morning, George Burroughes explained 
matters to Madame. 

_ **JTt seems my aunt is alive, and wants Mary and me to stay 
with her at Puddlehurst. I think we had better go; blood is thicker 
than water, and she is my aunt. Of course, as for any affection, I 
don’t pretend to it--in fact, the thing is impossible ; she never saw 
me since I was a child. Isuppose I saw her, but I was a deal too 
young to recollect much about it. But that is not the only news, 
Madame. It seems I shall come into a good bit of property at 
Puddlehurst, and I feel necessarily interested in the place on that 
account. In the meantime, we had better leave matters here as 
they are at present; and if by-and.bye, we have to dissolve partner- 
ship, I hope, Madame, you will not find George Burroughes 
ungrateful to his daughter’s friend.”’ 

‘You are too good, Mr Burroughes.”’ 

** No; not in that way usually. I amkeen enough at business 
and like my rights; but in anything about my Mary I amsoft. I 
would give my life-blood for those who have befriended her; and as 
for her enemies, if she had any, well, the Lord might have mercy 
upon them, but I’d have none.”’ 

Mary looked at her father fora moment, and then she fondly 
stroked his head; she said nothing however, and soon she and 
Madame left the room to pack up. 

*“*T wish I understood Mary,” said George Burroughes to him- 
self. ‘She is fond of me; but she scems so far away from me. 
When she patted my head just now, I could not help feeling as if 
she was patting the stuffed skin of some pet she had ‘once been fond 
of and had lost. That’s a deuced odd idea to come into my head, 
but it’s true for all that, unless I am going crazy! Ah, well, 
sufficient for the day is the evil of it, and perhaps we shall shake 
down comfortably together in good time.” 

When George and Mary had departed, Madame occupied herseif 
with the duties of the establishment, and it was not until the 
evening that she had much time for reflection. 

“It is bad,” she mused ; “ when Mary finds out the child is dead 

she will go mad! Then Mr. Burroughes, if he ever discovers that 
there was achild, ue will go mad! and Iam madalready! I burn 
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with rage against that man—that priest—that Neville! If I wat 

not a lone woman I would make a fine noise; but, alas! what can 

I do when thereis no one tohelp me? Ah, it is a terrible business!”’ 

And then Madame wandered into Mary’s room and sat down in her 

chair. “ That is her desk,’’ she soliloquised; ‘‘ that is where she 

keeps the letters of that man without honour—bah! all men are alike 

for honour! It is wemenalone who understand the meaning of that 
sacred word. I wonder if I could open that desk and read those 
letters ? my faith, here isa key made for the purpose—tremblé, you 
man without honour, although you see me not, while I erad your 
false words!’ ‘There were at least two dozen old letters tied up in 
a bundle with a faded bit of ribaund. Madame began at the 
beginning. Ah, Mr. Neville, you are clever; you begin very 
modestly. You have seen her at church and you ask permission to 
call, and you remain with respect as sincere as your admiration, 
‘Walter Neville’-—my word, it is like Faust and Margaret. And 
now we grow warmer. ‘My love! my angel! my dearest! ever 
while this heart beats, it will beat with love for Mary.’ Well, I 
think you are a little bit ofa liar, Mr. Curate, or else you have 
got another heart down at Leigh! ‘I’his letter is better, he proposes 
to marry her. My word, he myst. have been in love for a little 
time! Why did not Mary say Yes? Ah, I see, she did say it. 
Here are-six letters all the same, my promised bride, and all .that 
nonsense ; and then he signs himself ‘soon your loving husband, 
Walter Neville.” Then she must have written asking him not to 
marry her—that was clever! she thinks he does not want the 
marriage enough. Here it is! he says, ‘I will never give you up, 
Mary. All you urge about our different positions, about my father 
and my mother, is less than nothing. I am ready to sacrifice all 
for Mary. Many have given up everything for a woman; but they 
never had the excuse that I see in Mary’s sweet face!’ Well done, 
Mr. Neville; and that is the last. And then, of course, he does not 


marry her. Well, Mr. Neville, I have read your letters and I sit » 


now as judge, and I say, it is a dishouourable action. Suppose I 
take these two letters? Mary will not miss them. Who knows, 
perhaps some one will be glad to get them and thrust them down 
his false throat? Yes, man without honour,’ said Madame, rising 
and putting the two documents in her pocket. ‘‘I appropriate 
your letters, and the laws of society shall be avenged !”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FRANK AT HOME. _ 


FRANK DE CALVERLY arrived at the expected time, some six 
weeks after the General had received the letter announcing his 
intended return to England. He should have been proud of the 
welcome he received in the home at Brook Street. He had always 
been the favourite child both of his father and mother, although 
he had given them a good deal of trouble. He had been intended 
for the Church; but he got into difficulties at Cambridge, and the 
Generali was at last obliged to pay a large sum of money for him 
to satisfy a gambling debt. The General would have refused, but 
the family lawyer strongly advised the payment, and recommended 
the General not to make too many inquiries. So the General paid 
the money, but insisted upon Frank leaving college and joining 
the army. To his great disgust, the commission was given in a 
regiment serving in India, and there Frank had been in exile for 
five years. In some respects he had been lucky, death had been 
very busy among his comrades, and Frank was a captain after a 
very short service. It would be difficult to find a finer specimen 
of male beauty than was presented by “ Frank Heury Penruddocke 
de Calverly,”’ as he sat at the dinner-tabdle with his father the day 
following his arrival in England. He was tall and well-propor- 
tioned and his features were very regular, his complexion was clear 
and pale, and his hair and beard light brown and curly; his eyes 
were light blue with a curious metallic glitter in them. They 
could smile and so could his mouth; but the general expression of 
the eyes meant watchfulness, and that of the mouth and lower part of 
his face determination, but his manner put astranger observer off his 
guard. It was difficult to suspect purpose in the reckless airy bear- 
ing of Frank ; he seemed so much a creature of impulse; so boyish 
in many of his ways that women never suspected him of being 
anything worse than a trifler, and men thought him a jolly good 
fellow, just alittle wild. His father was, however, a closer observer ; 
and the General was afraid of Frank, although he was fond of him. 

“Yes, my boy,’’ said the General, as the two men sat together 
over their wine after the ladies had left the room, and had been 
followed to the drawing-room by the only other gentleman who had 
dined with them. ‘“ Yes; there is some alteration in Florence, as 
youremark. ‘The fact is, that there has been a foolish little engage- 
ment, and Florence fancied, or perhaps fancies, an attachment to 
a young fellow we met at Leigh. By-the-bye, of course you know 
the man, how could I be so stupid! Walter Neville ?’’ 

“ Bother the glass!’ said Frank, as the claret ran over the 
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table-cloth. I beg your pardon, sir !—very stupid! it’s this arm of 
mine twitches so. Sometimes I think I shall see some swell pill 
about it.”’ 

“See a pill, Frank?” 

Frank laughed and explained. “I mean a doctor ; we always 
call the medicos swell pills when they get up to gold lace on their 
caps and general’s sabres.”’ 

**Oh, I see !’’ said the General—‘‘ very good! I wonder what 
they do it for! I never saw a doctor yet who did not carry his sword 
like a syringe. But, of course, Frank, you know this Neville.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, J know him, or rather I knew him a little at 
Cambridge.”’ 

** What sort of a man was he there ?”’ 

‘* He was a self-sufficient, domineering fellow, full of what you 
call high principle, and all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘“‘T’m not sure, Frank, but what thatis the right sort of thing.” 

“Qh, of course; but this man was all for carrying his principles 
out.” 

*T see,” said the General—‘“‘ quite impracticable.”’ 
‘* Ob, quite so, sir. A sort of fellow that if you made him goa 
mile, would go two out of general benevolence.”’ 

*‘ Ah,”’ laughed the General; ‘‘ hit him on the one cheek, and 
he would turn the other.” 

“No; by Jove he would not, sir!’’ 


= Then, "alter all he did not quite act up to his a eae 


Frank? And what did you and he quarrel about 2” 

“ Did he say we quarrelled, sir ?’’ 

“No; he denied a quarrel. He only said that you had dropped 
away from each other. Different pursuits and that kiad of thing; 
but, of course, I knew there must have been a row. What was it, 
Frank, if I may ask ?”’ 

“ All rows are about one thing, sir.”’ 

‘* ‘You mean women ?”’ 

Frank nodded. 

‘* Well, I won’t ask you any indiscreet questions ; but. I really 
want to know if you think it likely that Neville would make a fool 
of himself with a woman ?”’ 

‘* Likely,” said Frank ; ‘‘ pretty certain, I shouldsay. With a 
dozen for the matter of that.’’ 

‘‘ T have a particular reason for asking you, Frank. You saw 
that young fellow, Lorimer, at dinner,—did it strike you he was 
rather attentive to Florence ?’’ 

‘* Well, yes, it did. If you had told me that he was attached, 
I should not have been in the least surprised.”’ 
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“ Just come a little nearer Frank, and help yourself. Between 
you and me, Frank, this is rather a serious business : Lord Lorimer 
is an eldest son, and will be Earl of Skueness some day, with thirty 
thousand a year. Now, this fellow, Neville, has but a beggarly 
five hundred a year when his mother dies; so that you see this 
_ question of his morality assumes great importance.”’ 

“T see, sir.”’ 

“There is no engagement, Frank, my boy; and I think the 
affair might be broken off by judicious management. Now, luckily, 
latterly there has been a good deal of dissatisfaction at Leigh with 
Mr. Neville; and your mother and I began to think of making 
some inquiries,”’ 

‘* What has he been up to, sir?” 

“T hardly kuow. Your aunt Miss Penruddocke wrote and said 
there were all sorts of stories about him. Some of them seemed 
silly enough,—he bought his butter and milk from a Dissenting 
tradesman—he refused two invitations to tea with some old maids ; 
T believe he kicked their dog when it bit him once. Then he 
objected to shave close, like a Catholic priest, to please his vicar. 
And then there was some story about a drowned child, and the mother 
coming down and meeting Mr. Neville at the grave in the church- 
yard at midnight. It was all uncertain until this morning when I 
received a letter which certainly does look promising. Wait a 
moment, my boy,” and the General stepped into the library and 
returned with a good-sized packet. ‘‘ Here it is! listen to it, Frank ! 
‘Sir, I understand that your daughter shall engage herself to a 
curate, by name Neville, at the village of Leigh. Very good, then 
I tell you that the father of the child in the churchyard at Leigh 
shall marry the mother. I claim this Mr. Neville, and he shall 
never matry your daughter. And why, do you further ask? Read 
these letters, sir; and then if they are not enough, you apply to 
Madame Delachose, 2, Stamford Street, Rotherhithe.’ Well, 
Frank, there is no mistaking those letters—look at them.” 

Frank took and read them. He shaded his face with his hand, 
so that the General could not see the expression. The eyes glared 
with malice, and the lips were tight closed and merciless ; but when 
he took his hand away he looked unconcerned enough, although 
paler than usual. 

“‘T think, sir,” he said, ‘‘ you had better leave this tome. I 
will call on Madame Delachose, and, with your permission, I will 
take these letters.” 

“ Be careful, Frank |” 


‘“*T can be careful enough, sir; I have had some lessons in my 
time.” 
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“* Very well, then, say nothing at present; and if you won't take 
any more wine, Frank, we will join the ladies.” 

The following morning Frank called on Madame Delachose. She 
received him very graciously, and listened attentively to him while 
he explained the reason for his visit. 

“May I inquire, Madame,” he asked, “where you heard of any 
engagement between this Mr. Neville and my sister?” 

. ‘Ah, then you deny the engagement—is it so? here, then, is 
my answer. It is not clear altogether, for my correspondent is just 
a little stupid; but itis clear enough. Read, then, this letter, It 
was written in a bold hand and easily legible. It began— 


Mary Burroughes. 


Honovrep Mapam,—I think it my duty to inform you that the co-res- 
pondent, Mr. Neville, is engaged to be married to a daughter of General de 
Calverly. I should say men are generally soft when in this state, and a quiet 
application on the sly. (so to speak) might bring in more than any action, if 
you and your respected husband think fit. I shall be happy to attend to 
your instructions on this or any future occasion; and with kind wishes to 
Monsieur Delachose, I remain, honoured madame, 

Your obedient servant, 
Humrpurey Bvuaar. 

‘* But these letters surely, Madame,”’ said Frank, “‘ were not 
written to you ?”’ 

“To me, oh, no! nor is the child mine. Mr. Bugge presents 
me with a little child; but I make my compliments to Mr. Bugge 
and I decline the honour. I have not mentioned the name of the 
_ mother, only Mary.”’ 

‘Suppose I know it, Madame ?”’ 

‘* Impossible !”’ 

‘* Not quite,—the mother’s name is Mary Burroughes.”’ 

“Who told you that ?”’ 

:- T was at college with this Mr. Neville.’’ 

‘* And you are bis friend ?”’ 

‘‘His friend! I would ask nothing better than to stand alone 
with him for a single hour, where we could have our quarrel out.”’ 

‘“‘Ts it so, then? but I need not ask,—I saw your eyes! You 
may be an actor sometimes, but no man ever acted like that. I 
know you speak the truth thistime. Well, then, Mary Burroughes 
is the mother.’’ 

“ And where is she now ?”’ asked Frank. 

‘«She is at Puddlehurst, in Sussex, with her father.” 

‘** At Puddlehurst? how very singular.”’ 

“Why ?”’ 

‘* Because I am going to Puddlehurst myself, to see the widow 
of an officer in my regiment. I should like to help this Mary 
Burroughes if I could; but I don’t see my way clearly. ‘The fact 
is, 1don’t want to quarrel just yet with this man Neville; but I 
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think J could give the girl some information that would serve 
her.” 

**Can you not call on her?’ asked Madame. 

“True, but it is awkward to ask for a long interview on a first 
visit. I will tell you what would do. Suppose Madame, that you 
write to Mary Burroughes, and tell her that you have seen me, and 
that I can be of service to her. If she.would meet me at the rail. 
way, I could explain matters.” 

‘*'Yes, that is true; but she would not know you.”’ 

“Not know me?” | 

**Bah, you are vain as handsome. You think so fine a man 
would be known everywhere. But if I tell her to look out for a 
handsome man, yet you may not know her, for Mary is not so 
handsome as she once was. Listen, you shall wear a pink in your 
button-hole, and Mary shail have a pink bow on the end of the 
parasol,—is it not so ?”’ 

“Capital, Madame! And this child, Madame, is it dead?” 

‘**TIs the little Henry dead, you ask? Yes, heis dead. He 
fell into the river. You are faint, sir ?’’ 

“No, thank you; only for a moment. Was he drowned? 
Does not Mary know ?”’ 

**She knows nothing. She thinks that child is alive still at a 
place called Talminster. It was singular that man Neville jumped 
into the water to save that child, and he did not know it was his 
own :”’ 

“Did he ?”’ asked Frank. 

“Yes.” 

“Then ten thousand curses b——t him!’’ exclaimed de 
Calverly. In another moment he had recovered his self-possession. 
*¢ Excuse me, Madame, for swearing before a lady.”’ 

“T pardon, for he is great villain, this Mr. Neville!” 

‘* And now, Madame, I will take my leave, and I hope our 
acquaintance may not cease with this one visit.”’ 

‘*You are too good !”’ 

“Then I may call again ?”’ 

** Ah, certainly ; my house is at your disposal.” 

‘Then for the present adieu, Madame.”’ 

When Frank saw his father, he said to him— 

“If you want to get at the facts of this business, have nothing 
to do with Madame Delachose, she is a very dangerous woman ; but 
if you can get hold of Humphrey Bugge, the policeman at Leigh, 
you will know more than that woman will ever tell you.”’ 

“T shall write, Frank, to Mr. Neville, and demand an explana. 
tion.” 


Frank said nothin for a minute or two 
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* As you like, sir; but I wish you to clearly understand one 
thing. No allusion must be made to me in this business. If there 
were any tales at Cambridge, I am not going to allude to them 
excepting, of course, to you.’ 

“Tsee, Frank! I cannot say but what your scruples are right— 
in fact, they are honourable to you. Will you give me back those 
letters ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; but take my advice, or you may rue it. Say not 
one word as to how those letters came into your possession. Tell 
my mother this too.” 

‘* And when shall we see you again, Frank ?”’ 

“ Not for a few days, sir; I have business at Puddlehurst.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ACCUSATIONS. 


THE Rev. Mr. Neville, accompanied by his mother, went up to 
town at the request of the General, who apologised for his inability 
to proceed himself to Leigh, on account of a threatened attack of 
gout, to receive an explanation which he stated he considered abso- 
lutely necessery, and not capable of being deferred. 

Very little was said on the subject as mother and son travelled 
up to London. They both suspected that the General and Mrs. 
de Calverly thought Florence might do better in the matrimonial 
way, and were anxious to induce the curate to give up his preten.- 
sions ; but neither liked to broach this view, “and so they waited 
patiently for the General’s explanations. 

Their. reception in Brook Street was by no manner of means 
friendly, although the General was courteous enough. He had re- 
ceived them in his library, and Mrs. de Calverly was not present. 
After a few minutes of trifling conversation the General proceeded 
to business : 

‘*T have written to Mr. Neville, my dear madam, to request 
some explanation upon matters affecting his conduct, which I may 
say are at present both mysterious and capable of an interpretation 
which would be painful to all his friends, if true. If Mr. Neville 
wishes it I will make our interview private ; or should you, my dear 
madam, ‘esire to be present, I will request Mrs. de Calverly to 
join us.”’ 

The curate said he should prefer his mother to be present, and 
the General left the room to fetch his wife. 

When they returned she shook hands with Mrs. Neville, but 
contented herself by giving Mr. Neville an elaborate but freezing 
curtsey, 
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Having requested his auditors to be seated, the General com. 
menced; “Mr. Neville, I regret to say that rumour has been very 
busy with your name in conneciion with that unfortunate child 
drowned at Leigh.”’ 

Mrs, Neville started, and the curate coloured crimson. In 
another moment he was cool again; but his manner was not 
exactly what it had been when he arrived. 

** That chap means to brazen it out,’’ said the General to him. 
seli, ‘*T must remark,’’ he continued, “ that it is not desirable 
that a minister of the Church of England should, in fact, behave 
himself as though he were not a minister of the Church of Eng. 
land. Young men will be young men; but an open parade of 
loose notions of morality is bad taste, and,if you will pardon me for 
saying so, ungentlemanly.”’ 

“Tam not aware, General de Calverly, that I am in any way 
interested, at least, in the way you imagine, in that unfortunate 
child,”’ 

“Then, Mr. Neville, I must ask you why the child bore your 
name? J have reason to believe he was called Henry Neville. Is 
that so?” 

*« Yes, I suppose that is true.” 

* Do you know the mother, Mr. Neville ?”’ 

The curate looked hard and resolute as he answered, ‘‘ I believe 
I do.”’ 

“She is not your wife ?”’ 

*“ Thank God, no?’ 

“And now, Mr. Neville,’ said the General, with his most 
gentlemanly manner, and in his quietest tone of voice, “I am 
afraid I must read a letter,’’ and the General produced one of the 
documents received from Madame Delachose. It was the passionate 
epistle in which Walter had refused to release Mary Burroughes 
from her engagement. When the General came to the passage 
where Frank said he would give up mother, father, and all, for her 
dear sake, the curate groaned with agony. He was deadly pale as 
he started to his fees. 

** Stop, sir’ he said. ‘‘ How dare you read my letters? You 
of all men, too !”” 

“ Walter,”’ said Mrs. Neville, “ be calm, dearest.”’ 

The curate sank down upon his chair, and muttered, ‘ Let him 
go on.” 

‘ T shall add no more, Mr. Neville. Of course, I do not ask 
you to acknowledge the paternity of that child; but you will 
excuse my suspicions, which I confess will not be dissipated, 
excepting by your declaring the name of the woman and the name 


of the father of her child.”’ 
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‘You have the woman’s name upon the letter,” said the 
curate. 

“No, only Mary.” 

** And you, General de Calverly, know no more-than that ?” 

“Tf you choose to assume so, Mr, Neville, I shall not contra- 
dict you; but I must bring you back to my question. Will you 
state the name of the mother and father of that child?” 

‘* No,” said the curate, very calmly. 

** Walter !” said his mother. 

“Nay, madam, l am answered already,” replied the General. 
“Mr, Neville will understand that from henceforth we are 
strangers !” 

‘‘Can I not see Miss de Calverly ?” asked the curate, in a hesita. 
ting manner, as if he was stunned and puzzled. 

“Certainly not,” replied the General. 

“Can my mother see her for a moment ?” 

‘*To what purpose, Mr. Neville ?” 

‘Merely that 1 may hear if she believes in my guilt.” 

‘** Perhaps it would be as well, General,” said Mrs, de Calverly. 
“Will you follow us, Mrs. Neville ¢” 

The curate was left alone for ten minutes, and then Mrs. 
Neville returned. 

The stiffest of bows and curtseys closed the interview ; and the 
curate, giving his arm to his mother, proceeded to their hotel. 

Mrs. Neville looked sadly at her son when they met in the sit- 
ting-room. . 

“Have you nothing to say to me, Walter ?” she asked, timidly. 

‘* Yes, mother, I have got a story to tell you.” 

‘* Would it be better to do so, Walter? I doubt and fear now ; 
but I have no certainty, and still some hope. It may kill me to 
have to doubt you ; but oh, my boy ! shall I have to despise you ? 
—I could bear anything but that |” 

‘“‘T don’t know, mother. I think I do not judge clearly about 
it at all,—it was so strange a blow, and so unexpected, that I think 
for a time it upset my reason, and the old horror comes back when 
the story is revived. If you despise me I must bear it; but you 
must hear me.” 

“ And you will conceal nothing, Walter ?” 

‘I do not say so; but I will tell you nolie. Sit down, mother, 
please, and Ict me get it over; it seems to me while I hold this 
wretched secret that I care for nothing. It has taken away love 
and friendship, friend and bride, and now a new and better love, 
What wonder if it take away my mother? Sit down, I say, and 
hear me.” 

Mrs, Neville did as her sou desired her. 
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woman ; but there was something about her son’s manner which 
overawed her. His suffering was evidently real and very hard to 
bear, and as she looked at him her resentment faded from her 
mind. 

** Do you remember, mother,” began the curate, ‘‘ when I ob. 
tained a large sum at Cambridge from my father, and refused to 
give any explanation, excepting that it was to be employed to a 
good purpose ?” 

Mrs. Neville nodded her head, but did not raise her face; 
she could not bear to look upon him, he seemed so utterly 
wretched. 

* Well, my story begins a few months before that. There was 
a young girl living at a milliner’s in Cambridge; she was very 
beautiful, and I lost my heart and I made a fool of myself. That 
is a simple story so far.” 

** Did you ruin her, Walter? 

** Be quiet, mother! let me tell it all my own way or it will 
choke me. Did I ruin her? No! I tell you that I loved her! I 
was but a boy—I had no more thought of harming Mary 
Burroughes than of committing murder. I asked her to marry me ; 
and that letter, read by the General to-day, was my reply when 
Mary Burroughes wished to break off the engagement.” 

** Why did she wish to break it off, Walter ?” 

** Because, I suppose, she had a little pity for her most miser- 
able dupe. It was an accident that broke off that marriage, 
mother. It was on the Wednesday evening that I entered the 
house where she lived, through the side gate, and strolled round to 
the sitting-room, which was at the back of the house, and opened 
into the garden. ‘To my surprise, [ heard Mary’s voice in earnest 
conversation with another. I knew his voice, too. It was that of 
my most intimate friend. I don’t know what made me do it—I 
stopped to listen. There was a little porch which sheltered the 
garden door, it was nearly closed, but not quite, and I could see into 
the room. It wasa nice sight, mother, fora bridegroom! There she 
stood, with her face flushed and her eyes streaming with tears, with 
her arms round my friend’s neck! What was she saying, do you 
think, mother ? She begged him to take her away, to save her from 
matrying me! And, mother, he refused. I heard him, when she 
dropped her head with shame and said, ‘How can I do this sin 
now?’ I heard him Jaugh and say, ‘ Nonsense, Mary! marry the 
fool! You will have a husband and a lover too then.’ What do you 
think I did, mother? I did nothing,—upon my soul, nothing at 
all! It seemed that I had only one hope, and that was, that no 
one should know that such a miserable dupe and fool had ever 
existed. I crept away at last like a thief, and got home to college 
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While I was wondering what step to take, I got a letter from 
Mary's aunt, to say that the girl had disappeared, and that my 
neck-handkerchief had been found in the porch. I remembered 
clutching at it, and thinking I was choking. I went down to the 
house at once, and I think that Mary’s flight was due to her 
having caught sight of me as I glided uway from the wiadow. I 
| never saw her afterwards but once.”’ 

“Then, Walter, dearest, you are free from sin! May God for- 
give me for being vile enough to doubt my own boy !”’ 

“Free from sin, mother? Foolishness is sin! Think of the 
love I had wasted. Consider what I would have done to win that 
mockery of woman's love. Father, mother, prospects, all! No- 
thing was too good to fling at her feet, and she knew it; and he 
knew it, and he laughed in scorn and contempt as he destroyed 
in lust the purity of the temple where I had offered up my foolish 
love.” 

‘*Thank God, Walter, for your escape. Foolish, do you say ? 
You were not foolish ; you were a boy, and acted like a boy; but, 
thank God, again that you were my own own boy, and don’t blush 
before your mother, Walter. There is no honest wife or mother, 
nor a pure girl in England, that would look with contempt on 
such foolishness as yours!’’ She held out her arms, and Walter 
kissed the tears from her eyes, and then the two sat hand-in-hand 
fora minute, when the conversation was resumed in a different 
tone. They were friends again, and better friends and closer than 
they had been for years. Mrs. Neville, for one, did not regret the 
journey to town. 

** What became of her, Walter 2’’ 

‘‘Ah, mother; now we come to my revenge, —that is to say, 
ifit was revenge. Do you know, mother, 1 can never satisfy my- 
self whether I did right or wrong. Iam not sure, if it was to be 
done over again, that I would act as I did; but it is too late 
now.”’ 

“What was it, Walter ?”’ 

‘**T must go back now to that money business, mother. Mary’s 
seducer was a gambler. I wonder, now, how I ever became so in- 
fatuated with that man,—I ought to have known better. I had 
heard that he did play high, and | knew that he had strange notions 
about morality ; but he seemed in some ways so innocent, that I 
put the best constructions upon everything. I thought it was all 
fun and frolic, and, although I should not have recommended him 
as a companion for others, I never dreamt that he would injure me. 
Fool that I was not to know that if he were false in one thing he 
would be false in all,—for he had nothing to guide him but his 
own wayward will. The very next week after Mary’s disappear. 
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ance J was astonished at being called upon to pay up a promissory 
note for one hundred pounds, My friend had drawn it, and it 
seems I had accepted it. Mother, the signature was a forgery ! I 
will do him the justice to say he had no intention of defrauding 
me, nor of putting himself in the power of the law. The money to 
take up the note was, I found afterwards, actually lodged to his 
credit in a bank; but in his flight with Mary he had forgotten to 
give any directions. Well, mother, I bought that note with your 
money, and [ have it still ; and I made a strange use of it. J 
followed my friend, and I gave him his choice—he might marry 
the girl, or he might go to prison for forgery. He had his 
choice.”’ 

*¢ And did he marry her ?”’ 

“Yes, mother, after a little struggle. But he made a stipula. 
tion which has led to all this harm,—he would marry only or con. 
dition that the marriage was kept secret while he and Mary lived, 
unless he chose to disclose it. I gave in at last. And now, 
mother, you see why I cannot give up the name of the father of 
Mary Burroughes’s child. I think it is my turn to ask questions 
now. What did Florence say ?”’ 
| “Florence, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Neville, “ behaved like a very 

bad daughter. To all ber father told her she simply replied, ‘I 
cannot believe it,’ until the General was almost frantic. ‘ Will 
nothing convince you, obstinate girl?’ said the poor man at last, 
‘Yes, papa, dear,’ said Florence. ‘Perhaps you will inform me 
what proof is wanting? he inquired. ‘Only Mr. Neville’s 
own confession, papa!’ that is what Miss Florence said—so 
keep up your spirits, Walter, and wait. Florence is worth waiting 
for. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
REST AT LAST. 


PUDPLEHURST was not a very lively place. It was but a 
village, and depended for its very existence on a small town about 
two miles distant. The baker who supplied Puddlehurst drove 
over from the town daily, so did the butcher ; and if these enter- 
prising tradesmen had discontinued their visits, Puddlehurst would 
have been reduced to live on cocks and hens, washed down by the 
beer of the local inn, “ The Green Lion.”’ There were but three 
houses of any pretensions at Puddlehurst. One was ‘ Oatlands,” 
now shut up, where the grandfather of George had resided ; another 
was ‘* Maida Villa,”’ w vhere his aunt lived, who had lately g given 
this invitation which George had accepted for his daughter and ‘him. 
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self; and this third great house was “ Duffell Hall,’’ and belonged, 
or rather did lately belong, to the very ‘‘ Major Mansell,’’ who 
had commanded the wing of the regiment which had distinguished 
itself at “ Ramgungewagly-wollab,’’ when the poor major lost his 
life there. ‘The major had been twice married, and his eldest boy, 
now fifteen years of age, was heir to the landed property and house ; 
but the house was at present inhabited by Mrs. Mansell, the second 
wife of the major, and now his widow. 

The arrival of Mrs, Mansell at Puddlehurst had been quite an 
event, and following as it did so closely upon the visit of George 
and his daughter to Miss Burroughes, it had been a little too much 
for the minds of the inferior female population of Puddlehurst, and 
the women stood perpetually in little groups at their garden-gates. 
The general opinion was favourable ; there was no doubt that Miss 
Burroughes’ grand-niece was good-looking, and there was a little 
romance about her, in consequence of the family quarrels between 
her great yrandfather and her grandfather. As to Mrs, Mansell, 
po one could praise her enough, she was sucha pretty dear, with 
her one child and her dozens of Indian shawls. George, too, was 
approved of. He might marry again, the gossips considered; and 
why should he not by-and-bye take the widowed Mrs. Mansell for 
a wife? Mary Burroughes was happy for many reasons; it was 
something to have got the widow ofa brother office of Frank's for a 
neighbour. George Burroughes was less contented ; his aunt was 
rather trying, she was a very fair and quiet old lady, very kind 
and very harmless; but by no means a lively companion. George 
called her “‘an animated vegetable,’’ she passed all her mornings 
in the garden collecting slugs and snails, which she carried off 
tenderly to the nearest hedges to mourn over the repast of which 
she robbed them. 

‘*The world is wide enough for us all,’’ she remarked, as she 
filled the basket for the second time with a collection of slimy slugs. 
‘Don’t injure them, nephew George,’’ she said ; “remember the 
lines, ‘ Welcome, welcome, to my cup, couldst thou sip and sip it 
up.’ Kindness to the lower creation is a duty.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know, ma’am,”’ said George, who had a horror of slugs, 
“that you would like it if any one took you up by the back of the 
neck tenderly while you were at dinner, and carried you off to the 
coalhole.”’ 

The old lady pondered, and then remarked— 

“I think, George, dear, I only meant that we should not inflict 
any pain upon animals, excepting for our own benefit. You see, I 
must look after my roses !’’ 

‘Oh, certainly, ma’am; I was only joking.”’ 

“Were you, George? how very singular I did not know that 
any of our family ever joked !’’ ri 
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In the afternoon the old lady had to be amused by having the 
read to her, and this fell to Mary’s lot, for George 
managed to be away from the house a good deal. But Mary did 
not much care, she had something else to occupy her thoughts. 
She had-seen Frank. She met hini at the little railway station as 
she had been instructed to do by Madame, ‘and the pair wandered 
away among the lanes which led away from Puddlehurst. Mary 
tried to think as she walked rapidly by his side, as he strode away 
for a quarter of 2 mile without speaking ; but she could not arrange 
herideas. All seemed absorbed in the consciousness that Frank was 
there, and by her side. He stopped at last in a sequestered spot 
and spoke— 

“Well, Mary, we have met again.”” He held out his hand and 
she placed hers timidly in his; she looked up wistfully in his face and 
the tears stood in her eyes. Frank gave a little laugh. “ Don’t 
be a fool, Mary; we are too old to be sentimental. Mary could not 
help it; tears streamed down her-face, and she threw her arms 
round his neck and hung there. Frank kissed her carelessly, and 
then untwined her arms. “ Mary,’ he said, “ you had better be 
sensible, or by Jove you will not sea much of me. Suppose 
some one saw you? I came down here to meet you t» get this sort 
of thing over. I must come to Puddlehurst to see Mrs. Mansell ; 
and I wanted to tell you that we must meet as strangers.”’ 


“Frank, dear,” said Mary, “you have not asked after the 
99 
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“By Jove, no! How is he, Mary—quite well ?”’ 

“Yes, dearest. And, Frank, have you heard that my father has 
come into some large property here ?”’ 

“No; how-could I possibly have heard it ?”’ 

‘*'Ves, Frank, all the Burroughes estate. And, Frank, dearest, 
don’t you think that you could let the secret be known? : Oh, 
Frank, look at me—look at my face, think what I was, and wha I 
am; and dearest, dearest Frank, have mercy !” 

Frank de Calverly hesitated. 

““We will see, Mary; but in the meantime beware, for if the 
secret is told, it shall be in my own way, andin my own good time. 
And now, Mary, good-bye! you will see me again perhaps to-morrow. 
I shall get Mrs. Mansell to let me accompany her when she calls 
upon your aunt—of course they visit ?”’ 

** Yes.” 

“Ts your father here now ?”’ 

‘*He was in London last night; but he will be back to- 
night.” 

‘Very well, then, I will make his acquaintance, and yours too, 
Mary, for the first time. Mud that! You can ast a part pretty 
well,”’ 














“Frank,” said Mary; “don’t speak so harshly. If Tacted a 
t once it was for you.”’ 
~ ** Ah, well,” he Toil: ‘* it will be for yourself now ; so there 
is less chance of your breaking down. There, good- bye—no more 
nonsense ;” and he shook her hand carelessly. 

Mary drew down her veil and left him; Frank lighted a cigar 
and strolled backwards and forwards uutil she was out of sight. 

“TJ don’t know but what I might do as she wants,’’ he said to 
himself, “if there is money enough; but it must be a good sum tw 
reconcile. me to the sacrifice. How. the woman has altered, to be 
sure! I wonder how I ever could have cared for her! I don’t 
think I ever did much, and if it had not been for wishing to cut 
out that cursed Neville, I should never have got into that scrape. 
By Jove, I ought to have told her the child is dead! It’s all the 
better he has gone in somé wavs, because the whole of the past 
could be kept a secret now, and we might get married over again 
without having to explain the history of the youngster. Never 
mind, I have had enough serious conversation for one day ; and now 
I think I might make my way to Mrs. Mansell’s. 

There were two or three lanes intersecting each other near the 
spot where he had the interview with Mary, and Frank de Calverly 
took the one that branched slightly to the right. If he had taken 
the one to the left he would have met Mary Burroughes again. It 
was just as well he did not, for he was in no humour for sentiment. 
And there in the shade of some willows that overhung a dark pooi, 
lying in some waste land which bordered on the roadway, sat Mary, 
the very image of despair. Her hands were clasped over her breast, 
and her breathing was short and hurried. 

‘“‘T wonder,”’ she said herself, ‘‘ if I am dying! I never felt this 
pain so terribly before. Oh, if it were not for my little Henry, how 
glad I should be to go! surely, God might forgive me, for if Ihave 
sinned, oh, how I have suffered! ~ And this man does not even care 
for me, and would be glad if I cumbered his path no more—perhaps 
God will take me soon. What was it aunt read last night ? it has 
been ringing in my earsallday. I know—‘ Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.’ Lord help me!” said the poor creature as she feil 
upon her knees and stretched out her hands to Heaven, ‘‘ I am so 
unfit to die, and scarcely sorry for my sin.” 

On the following day Mrs. Mansell called upon the elder Miss 
Burroughes, and introduced Captain de Calverly to that lady and 
her relation. The conversation at first was not very interesting. 
Miss Burroughes mentioned that the weather was hot, and supposed 
it was hotter in India, Captain de Calverly considered it was 
hotter decidedly. 
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** Did Mrs. Mansell often take tea with the native ladies ?’’ 

Mrs. Mansell laughed and said, ‘‘ not very often. Was Captain 
de Calverly fond of gardening? if so, Miss Burroughes would be 
delighted to show him hers.”’ 

The Captain was devoted to gardening, ‘in fact, could not get 
on without his ‘molly,’ ’’ he said. 

Miss Burroughes drew herself up rather at this. 

“* Your Molly,” Captain. de Calverly ?’’ she said meekly, but 
firmly. 

** Yes, madam. Qh, I beg your pardon, for using the Indian 
name; it does sound like the English word, to be sure. You see, 
my dear madam, that our mollys are our gardeners in India,’’ 

Miss Burroughes was so puzzled that she felt unequal to carry- 
ing on the conversation much longer unassisted ; for George and his 
daughter were both silent. 

‘*T suppose Mary is shy,’’ thought the old lady; “ but really 
George might help me out a littie.” 

Luckily, just in time to save a dead pause, George opened his 
lips. 
**I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ Captain de Calverly ; but I 
think I must have seen you before, or your relations. May I ask if you 
are connected with General de Calverly, who was stopping at Leigh 
this summer ?”’ 

** He is my father,’’ replied the Captain. “ Did you meet him 
there, Mr. Burroughes ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, we were all mixed up together in a most unpleasant 
business.’’ 

** What was that, George ?”’ inquired Miss Burroughes. ‘‘ He 
does keep things so quiet, Mrs. Mansell, that I never heard he had 
been at Leigh. Did your father tell you, Mary ?” 

‘* He told me, aunt, he had been at Talminster at the time of a 
railway accident; but I forget about Leigh.”’ 

“You would not listen, Mary,”’ said her father. ‘‘ Why, I 
consider I was quite a hero there, as heroes go now-a-days. I 
jumped into the water up to my waist!” 

“Oh, what an exciting story!’ cried Mrs. Mansell. ‘‘ Please, 
do tell it to us, Mr. Burroughes.”’ 

“ Don’t you think we had better be going, Mrs. Mansell ?’’ said 
Frank, as he half rose from his chair. 

** No; Idon’t think so, Captain de Calverly. I’m determined 
to hear this story. Ideclare it is quite refreshing to hear of any 
one in the water this hot day. Please, do go on, Mr. Burroughes.”’ 

Frank bit his lips and sat down. He shifted his chair so that 
he could keep a good look at Mary Burroughes’ face. 

“Tam vot a good hand ata stery,”’ began Mr. PBarronghes ; 








at Leigh, when all of a sudden I saw a young man jump ito the 
water; and then a young lady began to scream, and then the old 
gentleman began to shout.” 

‘‘How very interesting, Mr. Burroughes!—who were they 
all ?”” 

“The young lady, Mrs. Mansell, was this gentleman's sister, 
Miss de Calverly, and the elderly gentleman was his father, General 
de Calverly, and the young man was Mr. Neville, a curate down 
at Leigh.”’ | 

Mary started and raised her eyes quickly. Frank was looking 
at her fixedly, and there was a stern expression about his face which 
warned her to compose herself. 

‘“‘ Pray go on, Mr. Burroughes.”’ 

“Then I ran up and the General asked me ‘ what I meant by 
letting my fellow-creatures drown before his face?’ So then I got 
into the water and pulled the young man out.”’ 

‘* Dear me!’’ said the elder Miss Burroughes ; “ was he dead ?”’ 

‘**'No, aunt; but the boy was.” 

‘** What boy ?’”’ inquired Mrs. Mansell ; “ you never said a word 
about a boy.”’ 

“Didn’t 1? oh, yes, there was a boy, and the curate had 
jumped in to save the little fellow ; but he was too late; and I don’t 
know to this day who the little boy was.”’ 

** Most interesting !’’ said Captain de Calverly. ‘‘ Thanks, very 
much, for your story. Wereally must be goiug now, Mrs. Mansell. 
I shall lose my train. I want to get back to town—businers at the 
Horse Guards, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Mansell rose. 

“What a pity,” she said, ‘‘ we cannot hear any more! You 
don’t know the name ?”’ 

*‘No,”’ said George; ‘‘ Mrs. Andrews, at the inquest, who had 
charge of him at Talminster, would only say ‘he was a love child, 
and that his name was Henry.” My God! what is the matter ?”’ 
he said, as Mary rose from her chair; but she pushed him away. 

“ Don’t touch me,’’ she said, and she staggered -across the room 
and clutched hold of Frank de Calverly’s arm. ‘* Teil him,” she 
said in a thick, choking voice while she pointed at her father, “ tell 
him it is not true. How dare he come back to us and tell us these 
lies !”’ 

She gazed wildly in Frank’s face; whatever she saw written 
there killed her. She flung up her arms above her head, and, with 
a stifled cry, fell senseless on the floor. When Frank and her father 
raised her she was at rest. 
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“but I will try and makeit as short as possible. I was on the beach | 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN THE ‘ TIMES,”’ 


FRANK DE CALVERLY was left alone in the sitting-room, while 
George Burroughes carried his daughter in his strong arms to 
her bed-room, and the women followed him, hopeless, helpless, and 
bewildered, and yet finding relief in doing something about their 
dead sister, althougt. they knew their labour was in vain. Ina 
few minutes Frank heard a rapid step approaching, and he drew 
himself together, and set his teeth. He was not a coward—he could 
face danger and death as well as any man, if there were need for it ; 
but the need never existed in Frank’s imagination unless some 
selfish purpcse of his own was to be accomplished, and could not be 
attained without the risk. He knew tnat there was danger tv him- 
self now approaching, and his nerves were instantly hardened to 
meet it. 

George Burroughes eniered “the room with a rapid step, and 
walked up to Frank. His face was pale and haggard, and he 
looked en years older than he had done an hour before. His 
features seemed to have got smaller, and the muscles about the 
mouth were contracted as though with pain; his eyes were half 
hidden by his down-drawn eyebrows ; but then there was a fierce 
light in them, which boded no good,—he looked dangerous. He 
placed his hand heavily on Frank’s shoulder, who sat still and 
never rose from his chair."’ 

*“ Who are you?” he said ; “speak, man! say it out! whatever 
it may be, bad, or worse than bad, devilish or damnable,—say it 
out! Tell me no lies—there have been enough of them—let me 
know what you have done to Mary, and then we will have our 
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reckoning ! 

“ Frank kept his his eyes fixed upon George’s countenance, and 
every muscle was prepared for resistance if the man had moved the 
hand, which still rested heavily on his shoulder. He had made up 
his mind what to do—he would tell the truth. There was abso- 
iutely nothing to be gained by a falsehood, and Frank never told 
one without an object. He kept his gaze on George’s face, and 
said, quietly— 

‘* She was my wife.” 

George staggered back as if he had been shot. He fell into a 
chair, and stared at Frank with eyes that seemed for a time to have 
lost their meaning. Before he could speak again Miss Burroughes 
and Mrs. Mansell re-entered the room.”’ 

“What does it mear, Gesige, dear?’’ said the elder lady. 
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He could not speak, but pointed to Frank. 

Mrs. Mansell addressed the latter coldly— 

“ Captain de Calverly, will you give any explanation or not ?”’ 

Frank drew himself up, and bowed to Miss Burroughes and. Mrs. 
Mansell, : 

“ T have,”’ he said, ‘* already given to Mr. Burroughes all the 
explanation J am bound to give—I do not know that any is due to 
others. However, I repeat in your presence what I have said to 
him, his daughter, Mary, was my wife !”’ 

“ Your wife :’’ said Miss Burroughes ; ‘‘ how could you use her 
so cruelly? You must have deserted her for years !’’ 

Intelligence seemed coming back to George Burroughes, and 
again the angry light burnt in his eyes. He would have it out, 
he thought, with this man yet. 

“How dared you, you villain ?’’ he said, as he seized Frank by 
the throat. 

“Stand back!’’ was the reply. ‘Take away your hand, sir; I 
will give no answer to threats.. You to ask me why I left my wife 
for a few years! Why, you were her father, and deserted her for a 
lifetime !’’ 

He had hit home as he intended. The blood rushed crimson to 
George Burroughes’ face, and he fell backward in a fit. What 
would have happened to the afflicted family if Madame Delachose 
had not soon appeared' upon the scene is impossible to conjecture. 
Miss Burroughes was helpless from age, George was shaken by his 
fit, and unable to collect his ideas; Mrs. Mansell was ignorant of 
all the facts, excepting that Frank and Mary had been man and 
wife, and Frank de Calverly had left Puddlehurst. But Madame 
held the clue to the mystery. 

‘¢Tt is all clear to me,”’ she said to Mry. Mansell. ‘‘I do 
not explain to the elderly miss, for she has outlived the emotions of 
the female heart; but with you, madam, it is different. My poor 
friend, Mary, had a large sensibility, and she encouraged two lovers 
at the one time. She will marry Mr. Neville and this Captain de 
Calverly too. ‘Then comes the baby, and after that the jealousy ! 
and what wonder, when she call the baby Henry after the one lover, 
and Neville after the other ?”’ 

‘¢ You are wrong there, Madame,” said Mrs. Mansell ; ‘‘ here is 
acopy of the baptismal certificate, which has been sent with that of 
_ the poor woman’s marriage. The child was named Henry only. 
My own idea is that the marriage was kept secret on account of 
the different rank of Captain de Calverly and Miss Burroughes, and 
that, when tbe child was put out to nurse, the name of Neville was 
given with it to Mrs. Andrews as that of the father, merely to 
deceive the woman. It is not at all unlikely that Captain de 
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Calverly would choose that very name if he had got tired of his.poor 
wife and wanted to vex her.”’ 

‘« Then he is a bad man; he makes a fool of everybody. He 
deceives Mary—but she was only a child; and then he makes a fool 
of ne. I am mad when [ think of it. Siaieh. Madame Mansell, 
und pity me. I, myself, went to this very Mr. Neville and 
accused bim of being the father of the child of Mary, aud when he 
denied it, I denounced him to Mrs. de Calverly, the mother of this 
very captain.”’ 

‘* What did you do that for, Madame Delachose ?’’ 

‘** Because this Neville was to marry a young miss, a sister of 
the husband of Mary. What shall I do ?”’ 

“You must write to Mrs. de Calverly and explain the 
mistake, of course. I don’t think we had better say anything 
about this Mr. Neville to poor Mr. Burroughes, my dear Madame 
Delachose.”’ 

‘* No, you are right there, madam. It does not do for men io 
know too much. They are like Adam, when they eat of that fruit 
of knowledge—it never agrees with them. And the elderly Miss 
Burroughes,”’ continued Madame Delachose, ‘‘ what use to tell 
her? She studies only the insects and the snails! I am as 
ignorant. of the lives of caterpillars as she is of men and women 
with warm blood in their veins. For the present, then, adieu, while 
I write to Mrs. de Calverly.’’ 

“‘ My dear,” said Mrs. de Calverly to the General, on the follow- 
ing morning, ‘ this is a most extraordinary woman !"’ 

“What woman ?”’ 

“This Madame Delachose. She has had the impudence. to 
write to me—and she must be mad as well as bad, I should 
think. Here is what she says :—‘ Madam ,—I withdraw my letters 
and accuse Mr. Neville no longer. He is not the parent of the 
child at Leigh—TI made a little mistake. The real father was Cap. 
tain de Calverly.’ ” 

“Qh, the woman is mad, my dear !”’ 

“ Papa, dear, may I come in?”’ said Florence, as she tapped at 
the door. 

“Yes, my dear. What is it ?”’ 

‘Look here, papa; here is the most extraordinary announce- 
ment in Zhe Times, down here in the death column. ‘ At Puddle- 
hurst, on the 14th October, at the residence of her aunt, Miss 
Burroughes, Mary, the wife of Captain de Oslveriy, 203rd Light 
Infantry. > 99 

** Confound their impudence !” cried the General. “‘ Get mea 
Bradshaw, my dear. When is the next train for Puddlehurst ? 


There’s the postman! What the deuce has he brought? Some 
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other surprise, I should not wonder. Why it's from that fellow 
Neville !” | 

| “ General '!’’ said Mrs. de‘Calverly, warningly. 

“ Why, this is most extraordinary !”’ continued the bewildered 

‘ man. “ You may stop, Florence. If it is true, it is only right you 

should hear it. ‘ Sir,’ it begins. ‘I find that it is no longer neces. 
sary for me to refuse to give you the information you demanded as 
to the parentage of the little ‘child drowned at Leigh. He was the 
son of Frank de Calverly and his wife Mary. May I request to be 
excused from entering into any details of their secret marriage some 
years ago, when your son and I were fellow-students at college t’— 
devilish nice students !’’ ejaculated the General. ‘‘*‘I shall feel 
obliged by you informing your son that without his permission I 
shall decline to discuss this matter with any one.’ ”’ 

‘* Papa,”’ cried Florence, “‘ Frank is coming! I saw him in that 
cab.” 

“Then I am not well,” said the General. ‘‘ I have got a tooth- 
ache. You can see him, my love, if you like; but I can’t ;” and 

‘the old General bewt a hasty retreat, and walked up stairs to his 
bed-room and locked the door. 

When Frank entered he was dressed in deep mourning; but his 
manner was not at all that of a man broken down with sorrow. 

“There, don’t cry, mother,’’ he said as he kissed her ; “I see that 
you have read it in Zhe Times, and the sooner we get it over the 
better. You can stop, Florence—what’s the use of running away ?” 

‘* Yes, it is quite true, mother. I married Mary Burroughes at 
_Cambridge nearly six years ago, just after I was of age. I daresay 
the Rev. Mr. Neville can recollect all about it.’’ 

“ Wrank,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ we have just got a letter from Mr. 
Neville, —read it.’ 

He did so, and returned it. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, “* Neville is right. I made a fool of myself, 
mother, and married a milliner’s apprentice !”’ 

‘* Qh, Frank ; how could you ?”’ 

‘“‘T suppose I was romantic, mother. What does it signify? I 
am not the least bit romantic now, and the girl is dead.”’ 

“‘ Frank,” cried Florence, ‘‘ please, don’t talk of your poor wife 
like that !’’ 

“Excellent women!’’ sneered Frank. “ First my mother tells 
me I ought not to have married where I loved, or was loved too 
well, and now my little sister bids me mourn for a woman I hated ! 
Be sensible, mother. The thing is past and gone, so far as I am 
concerned ; and so, please, tell this Mr. Nevi!le that I thank him 
for keeping my secret so far. I don’t imagine I shall ever meet 

bim to tell him so myself. Can I see my father ?”’ 


Mary Burroughes. 
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“Fe jis not well, Frank.’” 

‘© Ah, Tsuppose so. Taken suddenly ill, I suppose. I saw his 
head over the window-blind as I drove up. It does not signify 
a bit; he can write to me, and, if he wishes it, I will come here as 


usual on my return from Paris; but I shall only come on condition — 


that no further reference is made to my domestic losses. Good-bye, 
mother dear !’’ he continued, as he kissed her, and his voice softened 
a little as he saw her grief. “Iam really sorry you are so vexed. 
Good-bye, Florence !”” and Frank left the room, walked quietly 
down the steps, and drove off in his ‘‘ Hansom.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
OLD AND NEW. 


WINTER had come round again, and Leigh was deserted. The 
beach was cold and desolate. ‘The pleasure boats had buried them- 
selves hottom up in despair, and hid their faces in the shingle, far 
above high-water mark. Their owners came down to look at them 
once a day, and then went gloomily back to mind their business. 
The female population chose this season for retirement, and Dr. 
Jerningham was fully employed. He had just come from the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Baffles, who had presented Mr. Baffles with bis 
annual, which in this case was a fine boy, when he met the Rey. 
Mr. Moodle. 

** How are you, Dr. Jerningham ?”’ said the vicar; “and, by- 
the-bye, how is poor Bugge ?”’ 


“T hardly know,” replied Dr. Jerningham. ‘“ His is a very 


queer case. His wife tells me he was taken ill when that tomb- 
stone was put up.”’ 

“Which tombstone ?”’ 

‘* T mean the one over the little child drowned here, ‘ Henry, 
only son of Captain de Calverly and Mary his wife.’ It seems old 
Bugge told his wife that the poor woman was not dead, and he 
knew it. He would not tell her why he said so; but he was an 
altered man, she says, from that day.”’ 

‘* He is really ill now, I suppose ?”’ said the vicar. 

“Oh, no doubt at all about that.’’ 

‘* It’s very annoying, because he won’t see Neville, and insists 
upon my attendance,’’ continued the clergyman. ‘“ He says a cap- 
tain can’t be a curate ; but what he means is more than I can tell. 
What do you think he said to me yesterday? ‘ The Scriptures 
were given to us for our learning—wern’i they, parson?’ said he— 
very vulgar, poor man, to call me sucha name. I said yes, they 
were undoubtedly. ‘Then,’ said Bugge, ‘how about the judge- 
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ment of Solomon? When two women claimed one child he chopped 
it in half, didn't he?’ Yes, I explained ; he gave the order, but he 
had no intention of carrying it out. ‘It was a live child, wasn't 
it?’ saidBugge. ‘Undonbtedly,’ I answered. ‘Then,’ replied old 
Bugge, ‘where’s the use of the story? You can’t chop a dead 
child in two to find out the real mother, can you? to say nothing 
of the act about cruelty to animals,—oh, get along with you’ 
Upon my word of honour, Dr. Jerningham, that man actually told 
me to get along :”” 

“And what did you do?’’ inquired the medical gentleman, 
did you get along ?”’ 

“No, sir,’” said tho vicar, ‘‘I retired. I don’t think, either, I 
shall go any more. The new curate comes to-morrow, and he can 
look after him.”’ 

“What time is the wedding to be?” asked Dr. Jerningham. 

‘At twelve,” replied the vicar. ‘‘ It is a very good match, 
and I daresay Neville will do better where he is going than 
here.’’ 

“ He is a very nice fellow !’’ said the doctor. I can’t make out 
what the people had against him. I heard all the tittle-tattle, of 
course, but I could never make head or tail of it. There was some 
story about a bucket, and I traced that home to the Misses Jenkin- 
son; but there was nothing in the bucket. Then there was a cock- 
and-bull story about a French dressmaker; but my wife tells me 
that Miss de Calverly is getting a great part of her outfit from the 
very woman, a Madame Delachose, so it is not very likely that 
there was anything wrong in that quarter.”’ 

**No,’* replied the vicar; ‘‘my own idea is, that the people 
here do not consider Mr. Neville advanced enough in his views; 
he won’t go back to the primitive ages. He is good in many ways. 
He is going to Indis now in the best of spirits, to try and convert 
the Hindoos. Nothing can be more praiseworthy, of course; but 
why does he neglect other things of more importance? I asked him 
yesterday—nay, I bezged of him-to be married in a skull-cap and. 
surplice. I have every reason to think that was the primitive cus- 
tom; but no, he refused !—as I may say he has invariably refused 
to comply with my most reasonable wishes. However, I wish him 
well. Good-bye !”’ | 

“It won’t be much of a wedding, after all!” said Miss Flora 
Jenkinson to ber sister; “and if it wasn’t for her silly aunt, Miss 
Penruddecke, it would not bea wedding at all. The General and 
his wife won’t be there—they are at Malta; and Captain de 
Calverly, he don’t approve of it; and altogether it’s about as poor a 
business as could be. I pity the poor girl—I really do! How she 
ean marry a man whose character is ruined, as one might say, is 
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more than I can tell. J think it is telling on her evennow. Don’ 
you think she looks quite old and haggard at times, Jemima ?” 

“Yes, dear,”’ replied her sister, und I expect they will have q 
bad day for the wedding. I do believe it will rain.” 

‘* You don’t say so, Jemima! I believe rain is wanted badly, 
and we might read the prayer for rain to-night, eh ?”’ 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, Flora,” said Jemima, who had to be 
a little particular at present, and never contradicted her sister op 
any account. 

But it really did not look like rain that afternoon when Florence 
sud Walter were standing in the churchyard, as the red sun set 
and the cold wird gently sighed through the branches of the old 
elms. 

‘* Come, Florence, dearest,”’ said the curate, ‘‘ it is getting late 
and cold for you—the old year is dying gently, and to-morrow 
begins a new life. Come, dearest—come,”’ he said, as he tried to 
draw her away from the tombstone; ‘‘ let the dead past bury its 
dead !”’ 

“Ah, Walter,’’ she said, as the tears streamed down her face, 
‘*T am so sorry for her. Why should I be happy and she so miser. 
able? It takes me afraid, Walter. It is not good for a woman 
to love too much.”’ 

‘No, Florence, you must not say that. A woman cannot love 
a man too much so long as she loves God above all. Stop crying, 
Florence, dear,—it is I that should feel afraid, and ask you to 
pardon the old love and tremble while I bless you for the nev, 
Come !”’ : 

And the old churchyard was left in solitude, while the moon 
rose and lighted up the tombstones, and shone upon a wreath of 
everlasting flowers, which glittered upon the grave of little Henry. 
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MY LADY. 


THERE is nothing so complete 
As the love I bear my sweet— 
Nothing without flaw or stain, 
Save the joy betwixt us twain. 
Sorrow is a thing of night ; 
But my Lady walks in light, 
And all darkness flies apace 
From the sunshine on her face. 


Very lovely are her eyes, 

Opening with a glad surprise 

Like the violets in spring-— 

Have you heard my Lady sing ? 
Gentle is her voice and low 

As the river's silent flow, 

And when full of girlish mirth 
There’s no sweeter sound on earth. 


At her smile my heart bounds free, 
Like a gallant ship at sea, 

Strong to bear the storms that break 
Through its timber-shivering creak ; 
Plunging deep, to rise again, 

All uninjured by the strain. 

Beating up against the wind 

With a trail of light behind. 


Do I rave in idle tone, 
As if love were mine alone ? 
Need a monarch blush to say— 


‘* This wide kingdom owns my sway / 


ESS 








My Lady. 


Is a poet fool who takes 

Pride in the sweet songs he makes ? 
With his music on the wing, 

Can the lark hear others sing ? 


So I walk through lonely ways, 
Dreaming of my Lady’s praise ; 
Through the busy street I glide 
With her spirit at my side; 

And the strength I seem to show 
In another’s breast doth glow. 
Do you deem my boasting vain ” 
Wait till you are loved again. 





JouN DENNIS, 
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NILE-BOAT REGREATIONS. 
BY A. LEITH ADAMS, F.R.S. 





CHAPTER J. 


Monotony of Nile-Boat Life.—Intelligent Occupations.—Antiquities.—Natural Ob- 
jects—Sacred Animals and Plants —Old-World Paintings on the Tombs and 
Temples.—Pouliry of the Ancient Egyptians.—Familar Birds.—Pigeons Domes- 
ticated B.c, 3600—Sacred Monkeys.—Antiquity of the Dog. 


AMONG the many tourists who go up ‘the Nile during the winter 
months, either on the score of health or pleasure, there is always a 
considerable number who, but for the delicious climate, would have 
been happier at home. Once Alexandria, Cairo, and the Pyramids 
have been inspected, and he or she are fairly settled down in the 
Nile-boat, they look out for long spells of ennwi, provided they have 
no tastes for painting, antiquities, or natural history. Many 
invalids and persons recommended to try a change of climate, find 
themselves worse instead of better at their journey’s end ; indeed, 
the tourist who has no active pursuits, mental or bodily, soon gets 
tired of the monotony of the river life and humdrum existence, 
which savours little of the enjoyment of society at home. On the 
other hand, an inquisitive person may seldom know a dull moment. 
Of course, the landscape painter will choose his ground according to 
circumstances. As to the antiquary and naturalist, after a slight 
previous acquaintance with the Pharaonic monuments as described 
in Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians,’’ or even ‘‘ Murray's Guide 
Book,”’ and some knowledge of European animals, he may commence 
work at once; and what between the land and water there will be 
plenty of objects to engross his attention. I will not attempt to 
point out a third of the attractions, but merely indicate some 
interesting features with reference to the ancient and modern beasts 
and birds of Egypt; the former as shown on the monuments, the 
latter as they appear to the voyager on the well-beaten track 
between Cairo and the Second Cataract. | 

There is no single feature of the Egyptian monuments more 
striking than the accuracy in the outline, and often in the colouring 
of pictures of animals executed from three thousand to five 
thousand years ago. One has only to pay a visit to the Egyptian 
gallery of the British Museum and the museum at Cairo to become 
satisfied on these points. No doubt the genial climate has a 
preservative effect, whilst the majority were cut out n solid granite 
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or its dark variety procured from the famous quarries at the First 
Cataract above the town of Syene, from whence the appellation 
“ Syenite’’ has been derived. Another remarkable feature in the 
antiquities is the excellence attained by the ancient race in polishing 
the hardest rocks, more especially those of the obelisks and pillars, 
considering that it is not much beyond a quarter of acentury since 
the process attained to anything like perfection with us, and that, 
too, by means of steam and other forces quite unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians. 

The great expanse of cultivation in Egypt with the Delta and 
its shallows, marshes and lakes, offer excellent retreats for water- 
birds. Here occurred, no doubt, many of the fowling scenes so faith. 
fully shown on the monuments. But how different were thie 
conditions then, when the fowler was enabled to bring down his 
quarry with clubs! whereas, now-a-days, the punt gun seldom gets 
a chance at the wary water-birds, which, from long persecution, have 
inherited fear to an extent unknown to their progenitors of the 
olden times. They must have been, moreover, more plentiful, 
although, judging from historical records and the monuments, it 
seems that the human race was more numerous than at present. 

Although animal worship is and has been prevalent in all ages 
of which any knowledge has been preserved, there is the fact that 
nowhere has it been so universally or more carefully practised than 
in Egypt during Pharaonic times. As to its origin there is little 
known. There is a supposition that the habit of wearing helmets 
in the form of animals led towards a veneration for the objects 
represented on the headdresses of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Lower Nile. By other historians, amongst whom is Sir John Lubbock, 
there is an opinion that the naming of individuals after certain 
animals has eventuated in a respect or veneration for the creature 
so distinguished, and which in time became the subject of adoration. 
The Hottentots often name their children after animals, and no one 
dares to eat the flesh or wear the skin of the bestial god-parent. 
With the ancient Egyptians, however, the practice was carried to a 
far greater extent. They respected many animals and plants 
without considering them sacred, whilst they venerated others as 
the earthly representations of the Deity. Thus, the dog, cat, ibis, 
hawk, monkey, &c., were emblematic of gods, whilst certain other 
animals and vegetables were considered sacred to them; and lastly, 
it would appear that many natural objects were embalmed and 
preserved without reference to any particular idol. Perhaps as the 
priests superintended all the religious ceremonials, no definite rule 
was established, and they exercised their craft much as it happened 
to suit their fancies. 

The second use to which natural objects were applied, was in 
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the communication of ideas ; so that between the language, religion, 
‘and art drawings, we have a faithful record of the chief animals 
and plants of the country at a period far beyond the ‘first faint rays 
of literary history. The dates of many of the monuments are 
recorded on their walls in the shape of ovals containing the name 
of the monarch then reigning. The embalmed remains of animals, 
and even human mummies unless found in vaults and duly marked, 
make it impossible to assign a particular date to them. However, 
the majority of embalmed bodies of man and the lower animals 
found in the old Necropolis of Thebes are decidedly of pre-Christian 
times. 

The records of the ancient denizens of the country are preserved 
either by painting on the walls of the tombs and temples, or on the 
papyrus paper, or on stone in the form of sculptures, figures, 
intaglios and hieroglyphic writing. They formed, as just observed, 
part and parcel of the language, and of the peculiar picture writing ; 
in the latter they represented either a word, letter, or sound. They 
were chosen, no doubt, also, from either some real or imaginary 
attribute, to represent gods, beings, or objects connected with the 
religion and mythology of this wonderful people. 

Many birds and beasts were sacred, and according to Herodotus, 
who travelled in the country as early as 450 B.c., it was considered 
unlawful to kil] certain animals, and even the penalty of death was 
inflicted on the destroyers of a cat, ibis, or hawk, whether the 
animal was killed wilfully or by accident. The Egyptians dis- 
played not only remarkable powers of perception with reference to 
the wild beasts of the country, but showed great aptitude in 
domesticating many species. We have but to observe the herds of 
oxen, as exhibited on the monuments, and so often mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, to fully realise the perfection to which they attained 
in rearing cattle; whilst the vivid delineations of the home farm 
and its stock of cattle, geese, and so forth, testify to their agricul- 
tural proclivities. 

The process of mummification, so extensively practised on their 
dead, was extended also to many animals, and the funeral customs 
were carried to a ridiculous extent in the case of such as the cat and 
dog. Whenever a cat died, al] the family shaved off their eyebrows ; 
and they made a clean sweep of every hair on their bodies on the 
death of a dog. ‘These animals, with the sacred ibis, hawk, and 
many others, including shrew mice, were embalmed by the priests 
and buried in sacred houses. 

On the walls of the famous tombs of Beni Hassan ate repre. 
sented a picture of Egypt three thousands years ago. Here the 
fowler of the period is hawling his clap net, not apparently in any 


way different from that used by bird-catchers of the present day, 
UU 
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In its meshes are numbers of the white-fronted and Egyptian 
geese, besides the mallard and other sorts of ducks, the pied king- 
fisher, pied wagtail, hoopoe, and other common Nile birds, still more 
or less: plentiful along the banks of the river. 

The white-fronted is the more common of the two geese, and is 
met with in flocks in Upper Egypt during y the winter months, where, 
from frequent molestation, it is compelled to feed by night i in the 
wheat fields, from whence.it may be seen returning at daybreak in 
vast numbers to the open shallows and sand islands in the river, 
This was the goose that the early Egyptians domesticated, and which, 
according to the pictures, they seemed to prefer to the red or Nile 
goose, perhaps for a similar reason tothat which now obtains with indi. 
viduals in captivity, viz.—that it bred more freely. The former does 
not seem to have been included among the sacred birds, but it 
appears among votive offerings on the walls of the temple of Amada 
in Nubia. ‘The poultry-yard was evidently a very important 
portion of domestic economy thirty or forty centuries ago, if one 
may judge from the vivid representations preserved in museums, 
A choice and admirably-executed picture of this description, but 
unfortunately much destroyed through mutilation, is to be seen in 
the lower Egyptian gallery of the British Museum. Like many 
other invaluable representations on the walls of the tombs of the 
Kings of Thebes, it has been subjected to what may be designated 
the Vandalism and rapine of the learned, only second to the wanton 
destruction or puerile mischief of the ignorant tourist, who paints or 
carves his name on the monument, and smashes an idol in order to 
carry away a souvenir of his wanderings. The fragment referred 
to shows a flock of white-fronted geese being driven into their pen. 
Observe the herdsman in the rear, driving them along, and the 
frightened geese nearest to him spreading out their wings to 
accelerate their movement, also the expression of the leading geese 
and others, all are so fresh and so like nature, that you can scarcely 
believe that the picture was drawn in the 18th Dynasty, i.e, 
1500 B.c. 

According to Herodotus, the Nile goose, or vulpanser, was con- 
sidered sacred. It appears in the hieroglyphic writings, more 
especially on the shields or oval cartouch of certain Pharaohs, where 
it signifies ‘‘'son of the sun.” It was also an emblem of the father 
of the god Osiris, and although considered by certain historians as 
not sacred, was, no doubt, reverenced by the people. Many of the 
sketches referable to this species are executed with marvellous skill; 
no doubt the richness of its plumage and conspicuous appearance 
attracted the early artists of Egypt, whom we find striving to 
represent the variegated colourings of its upper parts. Thus, the 


head and neck is painted red ; the breast and belly blue; the back 
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yellow, with the tips of the wings red, strangely combining in certain 
instances the features of the pintail duck as regards the caudal 
feathers; but perhaps the diversities of colouring exhausted the 
resources of the ancient ‘animal painter. 

Tt seems to have been the case, that whilst studious to represent 
truthful outlines of objects, either from lack of materials or with a 
desire 1o make them more attractive, it was a common habit to 
exaggerate the colourings. For example, many of the vultures and 
hawks are shown with very fanciful tints on their plumage ; the pied 
wagtail, which is one of the most common birds along the banks of 
the river, and was seemingly the ideal from which a representation 
in the hieroglyphics expressive of ‘evil’? was taken, but why or 
wherefore is a mystery. Had the sparrow been selected one might 
have supposed it then, as it is now, one of the most destructive 
birds in the farm, so was it also very plentiful. 

Another well-known, hut only a winter resident is the hoopoe. 
Here the old-world artist has been most happy, as regards the out. 
lines and colouring, giving invariably a faithful likeness of this very 
characteristic bird, which is seen frequently perched on the ends of 
brick walls of houses and ruins. Perhaps it may have been on this 
account that it was selected to represent a brick-bat in the picture 
writing, seeing that the dwellings then, as at present, were con- 
structed of crude bricks. The word “ prolific,’’ is expressed by a 
bird which is not like the sparrow nor swallow, although several 
Egyptiologists have applied either name to it promiscuously. As 
regards the former, there can be little question of its claims to 
fruitfulness, as exemplified by the enormous flocks to be seen in 
the towns, villages, and fields. There are two species, the common 
Eastern house sparrow and the striped-bellied or Spanish sparrow. 
It is a very striking sight at sunset to observe vast flights of these 
birds passing over-head towards their roosting places, as on they 
come in a dense mass of thousands of sparrows, oscillating to and 
fro, now wheeling to the left, now to the right, then stooping down- 
wards, and shooting up again with a rapidity and exactitude 
perfectly wonderful. 

It is worthy of notice that among the feathered and four-legged 
animals domesticated by the ancient Exyptians, iucks are not 
represented ; moreover, it may be observe: tLat there are no data 
to show that the domestic fowl was known tc th- uucient Egyptians. 
The object so-called on the cartouch of the builder of the Great 
Pyramid resembles a chick, both in appearance and figure; but it 
might be the young of the quail, which is still plentiful throughout 
the cultivated districts. There is a picture on one of the tombs, 
and another in the British Museum, where geese, quail, and evidently 
ducks, are being salted and preserved for future use. 
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Pigeons both wild and domesticated have been plentiful in 
Egypt from very early times. The common rock pigeon (C. livia), 
is generally distributed, and its compeer of the dovecote often 
returns to the rocky wilds. Every town of any pretensions has a 
public pigeon house, more on account of the economic value of the 
manure than for the birds. At Sioot it is a lively scene to sit in 
your boat and watch them swarming about the houses and settling 
on the tops of palm-trees, or like sea-gulls hovering over the river 
for the purpose of picking up refuse thrown overboard. The 
traveller inquisitive on points connected with natural history will 
do well to examine the walls of the Theban temples. On that of 
Medinet Haboo, there is observed a very vivid representation of 
the coronation of the warrior monarch, Rameses III. (B.c. 1300.) 
Here among all the state display of the times are shown priests in 
their robes ‘letting off carrier pigeons, which seem to be conveying 
tidings of the event todistant points— indeed, Egyptiologists assert 
that there are notices in ancient papyrus manuscripts of tamed 
pigeons having been used in Egypt as articles of food no less than 
three thousand years, and upwards, before the birth of Christ, thus 
testifying to the long domestication of the pigeon. 

The turtle dove (7. Senegalensis) is universally distributed 
over the habitable parts of Egypt and Nubia, and breeds in the 
middle of the large towns. When the ancients wished to represent a 
* widow woman,’’ they drew a black dove ; neither the above nor the 
pigeon have been found embalmed. 

The monkeys were sacred to the god Thoth, secretary to Osiris, 
the Jupiter of the old Egyptians. One species is evidently the doy. 
faced ape (Simia hamadryas) a native of Ethiopia, from whence it 
was probably obtained ; it appears constantly in the heiroglypbic 
writings, as well as in pictures and statues, the visage in the latter 
being often half dog, half monkey. The other is the little green 
monkey of Ethiopia ; both are common in museums, 

The presence of the camel in Egypt during the sojourn of 
Abraham is a matter of history, and yet, strange to say, it has 
never been met with in the paintings or hieroglyphics, the feathers 
of the ostrich are seen on the heads of the gods, and were no doubt 
brought from the south by the tribes as tribute, or obtained during 
conquests. ‘The elephant also appears in pictures; but none of 
these seem to have been either sacred or emblematic of a deity. 

It is remarkable to contrast the various breeds of dogs figured 
on the monuments of Egypt several thousands of years ago Y with 
the present races. And when we think how much longer it ‘touk to 
produce the different varieties, the mind is carried back to epochs 
extending over at least six or seven thousand years. ‘The dog that 
shown in the above. There, a skiff is being pushed suddenly 
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isrepresented on the oldest temples and obelisks has much of the 
character of the Scotch deerhound, only the muzzle is not so 
narrow and pointed, the body is lanky, the tail quite curled in a 
tight circle on the back, and the ears, instead of being erect, stand 
out on either side, or hang downwards. On the walls of the tombs 
various breeds resembling mastiffs, lap-dogs, and turnspits, of 
different colours are faithfully exhibited. Amony the latter, is a 
pariah dog, like the present cur of the Jarge towns, and of the east in 
general—perhaps the progenitor of the half-fox, half-jackal look. 
ing dog, su plentiful in Cairo and Constantinople. -The sharp nose, 
foxy eye, cocked and triangular ears, bushy tail, generally tipped 
with white, may be said to be common characters in all the forms of 
Eastern pariahs. The prevailing colour is a light fawn, darker on 
the back with the tips of the hairs often white. No doubt the 
jackal and pariah frequently inter-breed; at the same time from 
the exceedingly numerous varieties of the dogs of almost every 
country, and the many species of wolves, wild-dogs, jackals, and 
foxes, it is impossible to arrive at even an approximation towards 


the origin of the domesticated races, whether they have sprung from 


one ormore species. At all events, it is clear that no animal has 
been longer associated with man than the dog. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Cat, sacred animal_—Fowling Pictures.—Pharaoh’s Rat.—The Fennec and 
Jackal Worshipped.—The Gier Eagle of Leviticus.—Rapacious Birds.—Process 
of Embalming Birds.—Scarab Beetle.—Sacred Hawk.—Celebrated Judgment 
Picture. 


THE antiquity of the cat as a household animal dates back a 
long way before the Christian era, The animal is vividly por- 
trayed in the oidest sculptures and paintings of Egypt. There 
were evidently three sorts. First, a large cat, of a tawny colour, 
with dark bars on its forelegs, like the wild species or chaus, and 
another, smaller, with brindled?markings. The latter was more 
common, and, as far as the representations and mummied specimens 
extend, would seem to have been equally plentiful with a third cat, 
named the saered cat, or “ felis Bubastes.’’ But whether or not the 
two latter were separate species, or only varieties, does not appear. 
It is, however, the case that all were equally venerated, 

The cat is figured in several fowling scenes. One, in parti- 
cular, from the walle of the tombs of the. kings, is in the British 
Museum. Although a fragment, and, unfortunately, somewhat 
mutilated, still the outlines and colouring look almost as fresh as 
when executed some two thousand years ago. I don’t know a more 
suggestive picture of the fowler of the period and his work than is 
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through dense masses of papyrus, a tuft of which has just been 
seized by a child, seated between the legs of the fowler, for the 
purpose of being out of his way, whilst a giri behind, with a large 
nosegay of water-lilies in ber right hand, is holding the spare 
throw-sticks in the other. The man is clutching three hero- 
like birds in his right hand, whilst he is on the point of tossing a 
bent stick, like an Irish shillelah, with his left, at storks, geese, 
ducks, sparrows, and a bird like a goldfinch. These are either 
perched on the expanded tops of the papyrus plant, or flying off in 
trepidation. To add to the life-like reality of the scene, red and 
speckled butterflies and dragon-flies are flitting among the rushes, 
whilst a cat is represented in mid-air, with a wag-tail in its hind 
claws, and a finch in its fore-paws, when, at the same time, it is 
snapping its jaws at a terrified Nile goose. From this and similar 
pictures observers have concluded that the cat was tauglit to re- 
trieve and even capture birds; at all events, the representations 
would seem to indicate as much. Even at the present day, it is 
asserted by Shaw* that cats are taught by the Tartars to fetch 
and carry game. Its attachment to localities may have given 
rise to the idea of the ancients, that superhuman agency was the 
cause when cats were seen entering houses on fire. 

The only other objects remaining unnoticed:in this remarkable 
picture are the fishes seen swimming below the skiff; among others 
is the bulti and the lepidotus, both sacred species. 

The ichneumon, or Pharaoh’s rat, is still met with in Lower 
Egypt. It appears to have been venerated, and was domesticated, 
as is the case with allied species in India. Like them it devours 
snakes, and is extremely destructive in the poultry-yard ; hence, it 
is not likely to have been a favourite, although it is introduced, 
like the cat, in assisting the fowler to capture birds. The current 
pelief, both in Central Asia and in Egypt, that the ichneumon is 
proof against the bites of poisonous snakes, is now shown by nume- 
rous instances to be a myth. It is said to feed on the eggs of the 
crocodile. According to Herodotus, ‘‘ All cats that die are carried 
to certain sacred houses, where, being first embalmed, they are 
buried in the sacred city of Bubastes. All persons bury their dogs 
in sacred vaults within their own city, and ichneumons are buried 
in the same manner as the dogs; but field-mice and hawks they 
carry to the City of Buto; the ibis to Hermopolis ; the bears, which 
are few in number, and the wolves, which are not much larger than 
foxes, they bury wherever they are found lying.’’ The Greek his- 
torian, no doubt, in his rapid journey through the country, was 
dependent, more or less, on hearsay, and seems to have gained a 





* High Tartary, Yarkund, and Kashgar, p. 351. 
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t deal of his natural history, as well as other information from 
the priests at the temples. No doubt the Romans introduced cer- 
tain animals, whilst it is possible that bears may have been brought 
from the East long before the conquest of Egypt, as they appear in 
pictures of early date. The bear, however, is not a native of any 
portion of Africa now-a-days. It is highly probable, however, that 
individuals may have been brought from Syria, where the brown 
bear is still found. As to the wolves, the animal referred to was 
clearly the jackal. The little fennec forms a very conspicuous 
object in the hieroglyphics and in other representations. Sometimes 
seated on its haunches, with tail and ears erect, at others on all- 
fours, but invariably on the alert, the long ears giving it quite a 
distinctive character. 

The fennec and jackal were the sacred emblems of the dog- 
headed god, Anubis. The former is represented in the most 
ancient sculptures, whilst the latter takes its place in those of the 
later dynasties. Mummies of the fennec, jackal, and fox, have 
been found at Thebes, and elsewhere. The celebrated caves of 
Lycopolis have produced quantities of remains, mostly charred 
teeth of these animals. 

The bird-catching pictures of Beni-Hassan display several 
methods including the clap-net. An exaggerated picture is repre- 
sented on the inner walls of the temple of Edfoo. There a net is 
being hawled in the marshes containing ducks, cranes, and herons, 
whilst the coot is seen running across the meshes, in which a 
gazelle and oryx are imprisoned. Traps of metal and spring-made 
hair nooses, and other ingenious devices for the capture of wild 
beasts and birds, are drawn in various pictures, and, seemingly on 
principles precisely like modern contrivances for the same purposes. 

The uncouth and weird-like form of the vulture could scarcely 
have escaped the attention of such observant naturalists as were the 
ancient Egyptians. The common Egyptian vulture, known as 
Pharaoh’s chicken, is the rakham of the Arabian historians, and 
the ‘‘ gier-eagle,”’ mentioned in Leviticus.” It is extensively spread 
over Asia and Northern Africa. The griffon and cinereous vultures 
are generally distributed throughout the country, but are seldom 
seen unless when gloating over a carcase, when they assemble in 
numbers and share the repast with the former and the hooded crow. 
The practised observer can only distinguish the differences be- 
tween the two last-named vultures ; so that they were doubtless 
confounded by the ancients, who considered all the bare-headed 
Species sacred to Minerva ; and in the hieroglyphics it represented 
the word “ mother,’’ from a fancied idea that the bare head and 
neck had been denuded in order to provide soft nests for the young. 
It appears, therefore, on the head-dresses of the queens, whilst the 
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“ bird and globe,” representing the king, or Pharaoh, refers to the 
Egyptian vulture, which has not a bare neck. As before noticed, 
the colouring and outlines of the vultures, especially on the ceilings 
and on the pillars of the Theban and other temples, are often 
much exaggerated ; however, both in the pictures and picture writ- 
ing there are excellent outlines—indeed, the etchings on several 
obelisks are remarkably well dgne. Although the Egyptian vul- 
ture was embalmed like the preceding, there is no proof that 1t was 
worshipped. Sometimes an individual of the great bearded vulture 
visits the hills along the river valley ; but as far as the representa- 
tions extend that is no proof that it was known to the ancient 
artist, who would have at once seized on the very characteristic tuft 
of bristles growing from the lower mandible, and immortalised the 
famous “ lemmergeier,’’ which is still found on the Swiss moun. 
taims and certain ranges of the Tyrol. It is common in Abyssinia 
and the higher lands of Algeria, and throughout the Himalayas. 

The most common rapacious birds in Egypt are the black and 
Arabian kites, and it seems strange that neither in representations 
nor in the mummy-pits have specimens been found, whilst several 
instances of the pallid harrier and moor buzzard have been dis- 
covered; and vet, as regards numbers, the two latter are far less 
common. Perhaps the kites may not have been considered clean. 
An eagle frequently occurs in the hieroglyphics, where it has the 
force of the letter A; and Strabo and Diodorus state it was wor- 
shipped at Thebes ; whilst Avlian says that the black vulture, pro. 
bably the cinereous vulture, is the descendant of a vulture and 
eagle. It is, however, difficult to be certain in regard to several 
birds shown in the writings and on the monuments ; embalmed 
specimens of the spotted eagle are not uncommon. When we think 
of the “ throw-stick,’’ ‘‘ bow and arrow,’’ and “sling,’’ unless 
many ofthese birds were very much tamer than now, it is not 
likely that such as the eagle would be often killed by one or other, 
and more especially is it difficult to surmise how they managed to 
embalm so many hawks, unless they were individuals who had died 
in captivity. 

The bird mummies were subjected to the process by injecting 
the bituminous substances into the trunk through a wound in the 
belly. The brain was not removed or disturbed. After freely be- 
daubing the outer surface, the tips of the wings and tail were more 
or less twisted together, and the legs either bent at the ankle joint, 
and placed on the front of the breast by the sides of the wings, or 
stretched out at full length, as was the case usually with short- 
legyed birds, such as the kestrel, eagle, and so forth. Long-necked 
birds had the head brought down and placed on the belly, whilst 
the same part in the former was preserved in the natural posture. 
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There seems, however, to have been no rule as to position of the 
head and extremities, the object being to so form the mummy that 
it might be early placed in the jar, after which the lid was sealed, 
and the whole placed in pits among others of the same description. 
As before noted, sometimes the body was wrapped in clothes and 
buried. 

The contents of the gizzard of several mummied hawks con- 
tained remains of the sacred beetle, of which the well-known and pre- 
cious stone representatives, named “ scarabeze,’’ are representations. 
The common large beetle (Ateuchus sacer) was the revered emblem 
of the ‘‘Sun and the World.’’ To an observing and superstitious 
people it must have been a sight for contemplation to observe these 
insects rolling their massive pellets from the dark, slimy margin of 
the retiring river, where they may still be seen as busy as ever, 
pushing Sheip “ball” along, whilst the little kestrel hawk, the 
emblem of the god ‘‘ Horus,” or the ‘‘ Sun,”’ hovers over, and like 
an arrow shoots downward, and bears the unexpectant beetle off in 
its talons. The veneration wherewith certain sorts of scarab 
beetles were held by the old-world folks, has created. a belief 
among antiquarians that these stone representatives may have been 
used as money; at all events, the numbers and variety met with, 
either in the form of rings on the fingers, or in bracelets, neck orna- 
ments, and the like on human mummies, show that they formed an 
important element of personal adornment, and until the tombs had 
been well rifled, no modern traveller fancied his trip to Egypt 
complete until he came into possession of a scarab, Now, however, 
since they have become rare, it is not uncommon to pay a heavy 
sum to some cunning lapidary, who plies a good trade by selling 
these and other counterfeited antiquities to the unsuspecting 
voyager. 

Although many of the sacred animals, such as the ibis, cat, 
hawk, and such-like, were buried separately, there is often a strange 
jumbling up of different kinds of beasts, sacred or not, in the same 
tomb. ‘Thus, on several occasions, birds, cats, snakes, toads, mice, 
scarab beetles, etc., have been discovered mummied in one grave,; 

Many of the more common insects are faithfully portrayed on 
the monuments, such as the locust, bee, dragon-fly, butterflies, and 
moths, of species still abundant throughout the country. 

It is not easy to discriminate—indeed, impossible to be certain— 
what beasts were not sacred, if their preservation is to be considered 
a token of the veneration in which they were held, or merely that 
they were enibalmed with the view of accompanying the spirit 
of the dead to the world of bliss, It seems that the process of 
embalming was confined to the priesthood, who we may well sup- 
pose exercised their ingenuity in all manner of devices, in order to 
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add to the solemnity and mystery of the office. Certain authors 
surmise, that whatever object is represented in the hieroglyphic 
writings was worthy of the same consideration as the most venerated 
deities. Indeed, nearly all the more common and characteristic 
animals, and many plants, were carefully deposited with the dead, 
or offered up as sacrifices at the altar. Next to the ibis, the bird 
familiarly known as the kestrel (falco tinnunculus), was the most 
reverenced of all the feathered tribe. This very common and con. 
spicuous hawk is seen at rest, or hovering over almost every field. It 
is also very tame as compared with the denizens of Europe, and if 
little molested now-a-days, was certainly less so by the ancients, if 
their penal laws are correctly stated by Herodotus and subsequent 
historians, inasmuch as, like the cat and ibis, the punishment of 
death fell on the head of the person who killed it, either wilfully or 
by accident. Whenever a hawk died, the body was handed over 
to the embalmers and subsequently deposited in a sacred tomb. It 
mattered not where or by what means its death was occasioned, in 
common with other sacred animals, it was wrapped in linen cloth 
and followed to the grave by a procession of mourners, whose out. 
ward signs of grief were shown by beating their heads, and such 
voluntary penances as testified to the veneration wherewith these 
animals were held. The hawk was partially revered in the City of 
Phile at the top of the first cataract and worshipped in Lower 
Egypt, where it was looked upon as the type of the sun and repre- 
sentative of the local deity. The majority of the mummied hawks, 
as also the bronze and wooden models, also the drawings and intag- 
lios on the monuments, point to the kestrel ; however, other em- 
balmed hawks, such as harriers, and the spotted eagle, just referred 
to, are met with occasionally in conjunction with the sacred bird. 
As in the case of the ibis, it was a common custom to feed tame 
and wild kestrels, persons being deputed for that especial purpose. 
The part played by the hawk in the religious worship was similar 
to that of the dog-headed functionary, being the weighing of the 
good and bad actions of the souls of the departed before they were 
ushered into the presence of Osiris. Accordingly, there are various 
striking representations of the hawk-headed judge, balancing scales 
in his hand, whilst a terrified procession of spirits are advancing 
with the dog-headed official in the rear. 

Another very striking and characteristic picture, retaining all 
the distinctness of the day on which it was made, is to be seen at 
the entrance to the upper Egyptian gallery of the British Museum. 
The scene represents one of the Pharaohs being ushered into the 
presence of Osiris with the hawk-headed judge, Horus Ra, by his 
sile. ‘The anxiety of the monarch to embrace the deity is vividly 
depicted as he holds out his hand for the purpose of acceptance, 
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whilst the blue-faced god, seated on a throne in all the pomp and 
panoply of office, stares at the new-comer with stately majesty. 
The representation is suggestive of the time-honoured belief that 
the king can do no wrong, and contrasts with like pictures, where 
the trembling souls of common mortals are undergoing the same 
ordeal. 

Several handsome rapacious birds are to be seen along the river’s 
course. The pretty little black-winged kite is common in the Delta. 
The pergrine, lanner, double-bearded falcon, sparrow-hawk, osprey, 
and the long-legged buzzard, are common. The latter is very plenti- 
ful throughout the cultivated tracts. . 




























A MAIDEN’S GIFT. 


Wira what off’ring shall I greet him, 
As he seeks his home once more, 
After years of toil and labour 
On a foreign, friendless shore ? 


lf I give him pearls and jewels, 
Will he care for them? Ah, no! 

He’ll but value them as coming 
From a friend of long ago. 


He cares nought for rank or riches— 
No ambition fills his mind ; 

But, instead, he seeks a something 
Which on coming he shall find. 


Yes—on his return I’ll give him i 
What he’ll prize all things above; Wie 

For I'll give him, freely, gladly, 
All the fulness of my love. 


EpwWARpD SS. GIBNEY. 
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TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


WILL the world ever have common sense? Will it ever look be- 
neath the surface? Will it ever estimate men at their proper 
worth, or, at least, base its estimate of them on their education, 
ability, piety, industry, and position, and not be altogether influ- 
enced by the accidents of birth and fortune, and by the notion tbat, 
since it is aristocratic and well-bred to do nothing well or 
useful, any person has strong claims on its attention who is 
a professional man? Who that is wise would respect a man 
destined never to earn a labourer’s pittance, leading of choice a life 
of frivolity and idleness, hopelessly waiting for briefs or patients, be- 
cause, though unfit for it, he has joined a profession, honourable, 
no doubt, in the extreme, but only when embraced with zeal and 
high principle, and made the object of life ; certainly not honour- 
able when valued solely for the position it confers, even on those 
deficient in education and perseverance, and who, were they shop- 
keepers, would be forced out of the field by more enterprising 
and more industrious rivals. 

The whole fabric of modern English society is, in many respects, 
remarkable fcr its hollowness. It is the unjustifiable custom to 
depreciate one calling or social station, and to unduly exalt others. 
To such an extent is this the case that men of small fortune and 
ordinary ability cannot, and do not, think for themselves. They 
must obey the dictates of the world. They must anxiously think 
what their neighbours are likely to say. Much of the odium which 
attaches to persons who have forced their way a few rounds up the 
steep social ladder, and which finds vent in ridiculing their tman- 
ners or doings, is but the fruit of the same thing. In plain English, 
the business man who rapidly gets together a fortune of five or ten 
thousand a year is compelled to do many things from which, in 
calm moments, his soul revolts. He gets forced—‘‘ elevated,’’ the 
world would call it—into the society of persons who despise him 
because he has heaped together those riches which they conside- 
rately assist him tospend. ‘They watch his conduct narrowly, pry 
into his family secrets, ridicule his many poor relations. He is 
branded as a man who neglects those who have claims on him,—as a 
man, in fact, who tries to enter a privileged circle, and then to shut 
the door on friends and relations. Amd yet such a man has no 
other course open to him, unless a person of princely fortune, or of 
marvellous force of character. Such a man can rarely display 
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gentlemanly feeling or true kindness. The courtesy and conde. 
scension which persons of good family or large inherited fortune can 
and often do display, is not anything of which they ought personally 
to be proud, They can be on familiar terms with almost everyone, 
and are not suspected of having anything to hide. No one fancies 
that they have poor relations, or that their brothers are clerks, their 
cousins grocers. 

In such a state of society the rich merchant and the great manu- 
facturer are compelled to act deceitfully. It is these people who 
are most certain to send their sons into professions. It is these 
persons who must sacrifice all tu secure a gentlemanly calling for 
their children. The most expensive cavalry regiment, the most 
exclusive college at Oxford, must be found out. Profusion and 
display must be summoned to the assistance of father and sons, who 
even then find it hard to hold their own, and who, but for their 
wealth, would be pitilessly kept down by those whose great grand- 
fathers had the same struggle in their day. 

Every man who has had two or three sons to place out in the 
world must have felt the difficulty of knowing what to do with 
them. Free choice he can seldom be said to have. He has 
twenty things to think of, all unconnected with the occupation 
itself. The father may at last make up his mind, but the mother 
has, perhaps, set her heart on something else. Perhaps the parents 
may be perfectly agreed, when one of the sons obstinately refuses 
to see with their eyes, and is bent on following his own inclinations. 
Sometimes a father allows himself to be unduly biassed by the sup- 
posed respectability of a certain calling, and forces a reluctant son 
into it. At other times, the father’s want of means, or the distance 
at which the family is residing from the great centres of population, 
renders it impossible, or, at least, exceedingly difficult, to do justice 
to the sons, and they are sent into occupations for which they have 
no aptitude, or they enter a suitable calling amidst difficulties 
almost insuperable. 

Probably, however, the commonest cause of the injudicious 
selection of an occupation is to be leoked for in the large family 
which many persons of moderate means find themselves happy in 
possessing. In these days, unfortunately, though the quiver may 
be full to repletion, there may be serious difficulties in the way of 
emptying it. The uuhappy father whose good fortune is to be 
responsible for the temporal welfare of five or six young sons, 
and as many daughters, and who does not know how to dispose 
of them with any prospect of success, looks around with dismay. 
He cannot afford to educate them properly. He cannot wait till 
their strength is matured, and their intellect sufficiently developed 
to fit them for the rough work of life. ‘The mere saving of the few 
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pounds their education would take is important. Their prospects 
from the first are bad, and too often they settle down into the 
seedy, threadbare clerk, or still worse, they obtain one of those 
humble posts which bring their holders a precarious salary of eighty 
or one hundred pounds a year, and keep them in the same position 
half a lifetime. 

The health of lads is often sacrificed for life by their being sent 
at an early age into a close and unhealthy shop or office. Their 
growth is from the same cause stunted, and their brain, early over. 
taxed, never attains its proper and natural vigour. The miserable 
history of these lads is generally something of this kind, they are, 
when young, sent from shop to shop, or offtce to office, just as cir- 
cumstances seem to make a move expedient. As long as under the 
supervision of their parents they are foolishly transferred from any 
business in which they might ultimately make a little headway, to 
any other in which there is an immediate rise of a shilling or two a 
week, though the latter may give them no assured prospect. Later 
in life, after years of humble servitude, they drift about the world 
like ships without a rudder. 

In a large proportion of cases a son’s future career is determined 
by a train of circumstances not under the control of the father. The 
latter has, therefore, little difficulty in settling what to do. The 
prejudices of class, the circumstances amid which the family 
moves, and the advantage of possessing powerful friends, make it 
expedient to send one son into the army, a second into the church, 
a third to the bar. There is, perhaps, small choice in the matter. 
In many other cases the condition of things would, to a stranger, 
appear little different, and the son’s future would seem just as much 
‘settled. The father, it may be, has a thriving business. He knows 
that he could find plenty for his sons to do. What more can be 
possibly needed ? Sometimes he is content to let well alone; and 
without demur on the part of anyone the sons do as the father 
desires. Sometimes, however, the father—a successful and well-to- 
do tradesman—is keenly alive to the disappointments and anxieties 
of a business career. He thinks nothing of the many inseparable 
from a professional life. Can he not, he wonders, send his sons into 
professions,—they are clever lads, too good for trade? The respect- 
ability of the higher occupations, the opportunity they place in the 
way of one man in twenty of attaining eminence, their apparent 
though not real immunity from the annoyances of a business life, 
the delusory hope of a brilliant prize, lead even his sober judgment 
astray. The boys, for whom he could so easily provide, are made 
to sacrifice a certain and ample income and a well-established posi- 
tion for the precarious, expensive, and poorly-remunerated career 
their kind but injudicious father selects for them. Perhaps it may, 
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on the other hand, be a professional man who finds himself over- 
stocked with sons. He is unable to send them into professions; - 
but he cannot consent to send them into what he understands as busi- 
ness. Panics, failures, and difficulties alarm him, and his sons, at 
small expense, it is true, are disposed of in such a way that they . 
are consigned to a life of poverty, in a respectable subordinate posi- 
tion, which could not perhaps lead them to a competence were 
their abilities of the best. 

When a father finds himself placed in the unenviable and 
responsible position of having to select some profession or trade for 
his son, there are two or three considerations which he would do well 
to remember. What are his son’s wishes, and what occupation will,” 
under the circumstances of father and son, afford the latter the most 
certain prospect of leading an useful, honourable, and happy life, 
and of obtaining a sufficient income to free him from pecuniary 
anxiety. 

A really sensible man with the welfare of his children at 
heart, who has to chose for them, ought not to allow himself to be 
blinded by the suppose dignity of one calling to the prejudice of an- 
other. All work is honourable. One occupation may be more 
difficult or responsible than another, and one post may, from special 
reasons, be ten times’ as weil paid as another. But why should 
public opinion consider a cavalry officer more aristocratic than an 
infantry officer of corresponding regimental rank? Why should it 
place the barrister above the surgeon? Why should it think more 
ofa clergyman than of a dissenting minister, all other things 
being in both cases the same? Honour should be abundantly 
meted out to these especially honourable from any cause, or whose 
services are cf peculiar value. Honour should not be given to one 
and withheld from another because class prejudices place one occu- 
pation above another without, any reference to the usefulness or 
responsibility of the work done. There can be no occupation, 
unless injurious to mankind, or actually dishonest, which debars 
those who enter upon it from leading an upright and honourable 
life. : 

The inclinations of a son ought invariably to be consulted, and 
as much as possible the fixed bert of his mind should be discovered. 
It is not uncommon for parents to profess anxiety to do all in their 
power to make the future of their sons happy and prosperous. 
What, however, is the course generally adopted? Perhaps a 
foolish mother is anxious to have a clergyman or a doctor in 
the family. ‘The child is early taught that he is too good for trade— 
as if any man could be too good to follow an honourable calling ; 
he is induced to declare a preference for a certain walk in life by 
the prospect held out to him of having a large church, or of riding 
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about in a carriaye and pair, pocketing fees. No attempt is made 
to show him the peculiarities and difficulties of the profession for 
which he is supposed to have a liking. On the strength of a few 
boyish remarks, many a father has sent his- sons into occupations 
which in later life were intolerable to them. Children are 
generally quick to form their likes and dislikes from those of their 
parents. They are nearly always greatly influenced by their seniors, 
In the majority of cases they are as much forced into a profession 
or trade, though appearing to have a leaning in that direction, 
asif their parents had deliberately chosen for them without pro. 
tending to consult them. 

Care again should be taken not unduly to influence a child’s 
mind by an expression of preference for a certain calling. It would 
be at least as important that the father should not permit himself 
to be misled by the silly remarks of his child, which, unless 
evidently coming from the latter’s very soul, he might mistake for 
deliberate expressions of opinion. Many a boy is believed to be 
admirably fitted for a club doctor’s life, because he is fond of cruelly 
maiming the cats and dogs of the neighbourhood under pretence of 
dissecting them. Forthwith, as he has showed himself well qualified 
to perform operations on the human body, he is trained up as a 
surgeon. He subsequently settles in a poor street, and never has 
a chance of performing an operation as long as he lives. Or a fond 
mother discovers great aptitude in her youthful son for an artillery 
officer’s life, because he has a passion for firing off, to the imminent 
peril of his eyes and limbs, small brass cannons. A mere foolish 
fancy should be disregarded, but no pains should be spared, where 
there is freedom of choice, to find out the bent of the child’s mind. 
When it is found that a boy has deliberately chosen a calling to 
which his father has great objections, the latter might candidly and 
clearly point out his reasons; bu? he ought never to assign false 
ones. In the latter case, the boy may yield to his father’s earnest 
request ; but he will have a vague feeling that he has been unfairly 
dealt with, and will perhaps despise the parent who has deceived 
him, and detest as long as he lives the calling into which he has 
been unwisely forced. 

A lad will, nine times out of ten, succeed better iman occupation 
for which he has a decided liking than in any other. A father may 
earnestly reason with his wayward child, but he should never 
coerce him, nor treat him as a criminal, because he continues firm in 
his resolution to follow his inclination. The son, perhaps, choses 
a walk in life from which the father turns with disgust or horror, 
but if the latter be truly wise he will not adopt extreme measures. 
He may believe that poverty, disappointment, even misery will be 
his son’s portion; still it is better to leave the son alone, The 
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father may have formed bright schemes for his child's welfare ; butis 
it likely that these schemes will reach perfection unless the son falls 
in with them, and does his best to give them life and substance ? 

If a father is truthful and honourable, it seldom happens that 
he has much difficulty in pointing out to his son the mistake the 
jatter isabout to make. Not one boy in twenty will, if properly 
treated, refuse to reconsider his choice; not one in fifty will 
ultimately enter a profession against which a wise and loving 
parent adduces powerful arguments. When the prejudices of the 
father are merely pitted against those of the son, why, then the 
latter is as likely to carry his point as the former.. The most 
splendid prospects are often wasted when a young man is forced to 
enter an employment from which he turns with deep-rooted aversion 
A man is generally far happier in an occupation he really likes, on 
a small income, than in a less congenial calling with ten times as 
much money. 

After all, in nine cases out of ten, the son will not raise objec. 
tions to his father’s choice ; so that the latter is practically unre- 
strained. It rests with the father to free himself from the snares 
' which prejudice and folly wind around him ; and to select that calling 
in life, whether profession or trade, which, under the circumstances 
in which he is placed, seems the most suitable. Bacon was right 
in repeating with decided approval the wise precept, Optimum 
elige, suave et facile iliud facet eonsuetudo. Were parents and 
children oftener to remember and practise it, there would be fewer 
disappointments, fewer broken hearts, fewer failures in the glorious 
but difficult battle of life. 

The certainty with which the course of study required for a 
profession can be ascertained is in many cases a powerful inducement 
to select a professional career, and has determined the career of tens 
of thousands of lads. ‘There is nothing easier than to find out the 
steps by which admission to the Medical Register is insured. There 
often is, on the other hand, much uncertainty in finding out how to 
dispose of a son in business. A clergyman settled in a rural 
district, has no trouble in sending his son to Oxford, and in due 
course, he takes his degree and is ordained. But, though, perhaps, 
not unwilling to place his son in an office, he may be unacquainted 
with business men, and have no conception of the steps he ought to 
follow. What wonder if,at the end of’a few weeks of ill-directed 
inquiry, he gives the matter up in despair? His discouragement 
may be excusable ; but it is bad policy in the long-run. It may be 
hard to find suitable openings for a lad of fifteen intended for busi. 
ness, but are the difficulties in his case comparable to those which 
dismay the newly-fledged barrister, waiting with an anxious heart 
for briefs? Getting a lad into an office is not analogous to sending 
xx 
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him into a profession. It ought rather to be contrasted with the 
steps necessary to enable the said son, after he has finished his pro. 
fessional studies, to get something congenial and remunerative to 
do. "Which of the tio is the harder, the more discouraging, to start 
in trade or ina profession ? 

Parents in the higher walks are often alarmed by the fear that 
their sons, When they have learnt a trade, may long wait for favour. 
able openings for setting up on their own account. They are able 
to give each son two or three thousand pounds. How much better, 
they think, to let the young doctor or lawyer spend this money in 
getting a practice together than for him to try to establish himself 
asa merchant ! The truth is, in trade the men who get on best 
are those who have a moderate fortune, and who are obliged to be 
cautious and @nergetic. Having no money cripples a tradesman ; 
too much money in his early days tempts him to be careless and 
extravagant. What seems easier—what is, in fact, more humiliating 
—than to place Dr. Smith, or Mr. Jones, solicitor, on a brass plate, 
and wait wearily for years until the people in the neighbourhood 
find out that their poverty-stricken neighbour, the doctor or the 
lawyer, would be thankful to receive a few fees ’ 

Trade encourages independence and self-reliance. A profession 
often makes a man servile and dependent. In the former, unless 
a man succeeds to his father’s position, there is no expectation that 
anyone will place him, or will have the power to place hii, in a 
good position. No'young merchant expects his rivals to present 
him to a lucrative business, or to make openings for him. There 

plenty of opportunities, but they must be sought out and 
diligently used. They rarely present themselves wnasked to those 
who do not look for them and create them. The most worthless 
curate may, however, hope to be presented to a living. The well- 
born barrister may look forward to the time when, having been 
called seven, ten, or twelve years, he will be eligible for one of the 
posts for which barristers of a certain standing are qualified. In 
the army seniority and influence will carry any lieutenant to the 
highest rank. Ina profession many unfortunate men of moderate 
abilities and small influence, whose prospect of promotion 1s 
absolutely worthless, wait till their hair 1s white, despondingly and 
weatily, for something or another to turn up. for some one or 
another, who has the power, to pick them out of the crowd of eager 
candidates and make them happy. 

The uncertainty of a commercial life is more apparent than 
real, Every now and then the world is startled by the rumour, 
sometimes well-founded, that a large house has gone for a million, 
dragging with it twenty smaller concerns. Failures among shop- 
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are common enough, and the liabilities of the bankrupts 
are often heavy. After all, the proportion of these cases is small, 
and generally speaking, want of capital, overtrading, incompetence, 
or fraud, are at the bottom of the difficulty. An idle and incom- 
petent man opens a shop. He depends wholly on credit for every- 
thing. Of course he fails; but perhaps he commenced without a 
single sovereign. Competent men are sometimes overtaken by mis- 
fortune, but they usually preserve credit enough to set up again, 
and are ultimately successful. 

In the case of professional men failures are lamentably 
numerous, and the consumption of capital is enormous. Few 
professional men, unless of uncommon ability or brilliant pro- 
speots, earn enough for their support during the first ten years of 
practice. Large sums are expended on their education, enormous 
sums in the purchase of partnerships, and still larger sums in sup- 
plementing small earnings. As a class, professional men spend 
fully three times what they earn. As things now go, officers, 
barristers, and physicians, though they may gain in social position, 
seldom pay their way out of their earnings until they are forty or 
more. Some of the most successful physicians in this country have 
spent ten or fifteen thousand pounds on their education and in 
getting together a practice. | 

It is quite the exception for busimess men who are industrious 
and enterprising to fail. It is quite the rulefor men in the upper 
walks of a professional life to spend far more than they earn. In 
the former case the crash, if it comes, is startling, and commands 
public attention; in the other case the process of spending a 
fortune is slow and gradual, and escapes general observation. After 
all, though few professional men at their start in life are without 
some fortune, it seems more than doubtful whether more medical 
men and solicitors do not pass through the Bankruptcy Court than 
business men, when equal numbers of the two are compared ; but it 
ismecessary to remember that many men who commence in busi- 
ness and do well never succeed to a shilling. 

In commercial life there are wonderful opportunities for enter- 
prise. Openings can be made and followed up. A huge business 
can be created. No doubt there is room for perseverance and 
energy in a profession, but surely not to the same extent as in 
trade. While the thriving manufacturer is adding to the wealth of 
the country, and making improvements in production, and calling 
into existence new sources of wealth, the young barrister waits, 
andcan only wait. Advertise he cannot; solicit orders for briefs 
hemust not. Opportunities for showing what he is do not present 

themselves for years. All professional men need patience; many 
never live tv reap the ituits of that patience; many of them are 
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enervated and corrupted in the process of waiting. But the busi. 
ness man can push; true, he needs caution and shrewdness ; but if 
he has them he can turn them to account ; he need not permit them 
to rust away. ite 

In many professions promotion, which one man obtains, stops 
the progress of colleagues for years. There is one post to fill up; 
there are a hundred competent men to hold it. When a bishopric 
falls vacant, or a judge dies, there may perhaps be one man of 
Superlative merit who takes the post of right; generally there are 
fifty persons of tried ability and long standing quite able to 
discharge with credit the duties of these responsible offices. A 
canon is perhaps promoted to the bishopric, and no one grudges him 
his honours ; but other canons as able as he feel a pang of disap. 
pointment at the hope deferred. When next there is a vacancy they 
are dead, or too old, or out of favour with the prime minister, 
There are, it is true, wonderful runs of luck—they are nothing 
else—in every profession ; but who that is wise will dare to count 
on them? and what about the many young men who never have 
one smile from that fickle goddess,—fortune ? 

On the other hand, as a contrast to this sad repletion under 
which all professions groan, there are trades actually suffering from 
want of conipetent men to seize upon the many opportunities 
occurring inthem. In many cases clever men with a little capital 
have no difficulty in establishing themselves. Unlike what obtains 
in professions, success in trade does not mean loss or disappoint. 
ment to all but the fortunate favourite of chance, who has gained 
the coveted prize. As one business improves it carries others up. 
Energetic and pushing merchants and manufacturers are sometimes 
actually able so to develope a trade—so to turn to profitable 
account the resources of their district, so to utilise the available 
labour and capital at hand—that prosperous towns become, if the 
expression may be permitted, rivers of wealth flowing over the 
world, imparting life and vigour to all, but not taking prosperity 
and happiness from any. At best the labour of a professional man 
is only the less of two evils. The physician, the barrister, and the 
officer may do good service, each in his way, but in a certain sense 
all three are evils. The money paid to them must be looked upon 

in the light of insurance against the greater losses which would 
come if they did not exist. How much better were there no 
wars, no litigation, no disease ! 

It is not easy to compare the advantages and disadvantages of 
trades with those of professions. The number of trades is im- 
mensely large, the grades of workers employed in them many, and 
the chances of success greatly vary. The professions are col 
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paratively few. With certain limitations, the interval separating 
the heads from the successful men in.a profession is not so great 
as that between the leading men and the beginners in some 
branches of commerce. In all occupations, whether trades or pro- 
fessions, there are wealthy men; and in a certain sense the rich and 
jnfluential—those who, in fact, are already on the ground—can and 
do keep down the poorand humble. The eminent lawyer or clergy- 
man certainly is a great man, and in his own part of the country 
isa person of influence ‘and weight; so is the rich merchant, so is 
the prosperous manufacturer. The young professional man, how- 
ever, Who can just pay his way, has a better social position than 
the young business man. This must be admitted. Honour and 
local consideration are, in truth, the reward which many professional 
men receive, but they have to wait long for other pay. A man of 
good means, content to plod on patiently, may think himself well 
paid by the privileges he obtains from belonging to a profession. If 
such a man never gets anything but honour he may continue 
happy. But what about the poor barrister or the penniless 
surgeon? Neither of these men gets much honour; indeed, he 
must have, as a sine quanon, a sufficient income if he expects to 
take a good position. It is certainly not sufficient to be clever and 
to belong to a profession to stand well in the opinion of the public. 
He may achieve eminence; some do who have had terrible 
obstacles to keep them down; but, in plain English, it is a 
mistake for any poor man to enter a profession unless he has first- 
rate abilities, or is passionately enamoured of his profession. The 
want of money will damp his ardour. The disappointment he 
must expect, will make him prematurely old. It is galling to an 
energetic man to have to sit with hands folded, and to wait. For- 
tunately few English gentlemen, whatever their poverty, stoop to 
practise the low, detestable arts which sometimes bring an income 
in early life even in the closest and most overstocked professions. 
One of the most serious disadvantages pertaining to a profes- 
sional career is the expensive tastes such a life encourages. 
It has truly been said that Oxford teaches a man to spend a 
thousand a-year, but it cannot tell him how earn as many 
shillings. The young clergyman likes to be well dressed and to 
live in comfortable lodgings ; he is fond of books ; he is expected to 
subscribe to every object in which he takes an interest. ‘The con. 
sequence is he often hardly knows how to pay his way on less 
than three or four hundred a-year, though he may not be able to 
earn a third of that sum. His brother, working his way up in 
business, has quite different tastes. He cares little for books, 
takes small interest in the little luxuries of a refined home; he is, 
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in fact, able to live with comfort on a hundred and fifty or ty 
hundred a-year, though he may have every prospect of earning five 
times that income in the course of a very few years. 

There are not in the United Kingdom much more than a 
hundred thousand professional men—using the term professional jy 
the ordinary English acceptation. In nine cases out of ten there 
has been, in one way or another, a heavy outlay of time and money 
to fit these men for their present sphere. Many of these men hold 
a deservedly high place in the estimation of the public. Some are 
well paid. A considerable number earn what would be a good 
income were they not led into hedévy expenses in consequence of 
being professional men. As it is, their earnings are not enough to 
enable them to pay their way, and were they to try to live on 
them they would suffer in public opinion, and would lose much of 
the consideration with which they are now treated. In every pro. 
fession there are many men who, as far as money goes, never make 
the smallest headway. ‘This is notoriously the case in the army 
and at the bar. Ofthe really poor men in a profession nine in ten 
never know what it is to be free from harassing pecuniary 
difficulties. They are tempted to spend freely, and ridiculed if they 
do not, while their poverty takes from them nearly all the honour 
and consideration they would, were they richer, receive as their 
right. 

Nor should it be forgotten that professional men are as a body 
picked men. Not only are the ranks of the professions recruited 
with large numbers of able men drafted into them because thought 
to be of exceptional promise, but the examinations imposed by the 
universities, the bishops, and the army and medical examining 
boards, if not of as much use as might be expected, keep out 
thousands of idle and inferior men, and raise the acquirements of 
the remainder considerably. Besides this, the long and careful 
preparation necessary before entrance can be obtained to some 
professional circles has nothing even remotely corresponding to it 
in trade. . A young man in an office or a shop learns a great deal, 
still his time is not merely occupied with learning the routine of 
business. He is an assistant, and generally earns wages. He 
must make himself useful, or he has to give place to some one 
more competent. Any lad, however incompetent, can call him. 
self a merchant, but no one except an arrant knave will claim to be 
a Fellow of Balliol, or a barrister-at-law, unless he has actually 
some right to these distinctions. Consequently the members of pro- 
fessions naturally form a more select and competent body of me 
than other classes, admission to which may imply nothing at all. 

It is not unusual to make a preposterous error in comparing 
professional with commercial men. A father indignantly asks 
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whether if his son does not. take orders he is to become a grocer’s 
assistant, earning his board and lodging and forty pounds a-year. 
One moment’s reflection must be sufficient to show it can rarely be 
a question of deciding between a profession and a subordinate 
position in a retail shop. It is nevertheless true that many 
professional men, whose fathers expended a couple of thousand 
pounds on their education, would have done better had they 
Jearnt a good retail trade, and, after gaining proper experience, 
had purchased a respectable business and set up on their own 
account. The majority of professional men have friends to assist 
them, and ought to be able to get together a little money; in some 
cases they could command more than enough to purchase a first- 
rate wholesale business. Young men of this stamp would enter 
offices on a different footing from ordinary clerks. Perseverance 
and ability would enable them to acquire in seven or eight years a 
thorough knowledge of trade, and during the whole of that time, 
instead of being a heavy expense to their parents, they might be 
earning enough to live upon. Then, at four or five and twenty— 
sometimes earlier, seldom later—they could either work up a busi- 
ness Or purchase a partnership, anil their prospects would be really 
admirable. 

There must be in this country, on a moderate computation, 
twenty thousand professional men who are never likely to earn a 
decent livelihood, men whose time and abilities are being literally 
thrown away without benefit to anyone. On the average, these 
men might have had from one thousand to ten thousand pounds 
a-piece to begin life. In business they could have worked to some 
purpose under good auspices. They would then have been spared 
the pangs of disappointed ambition ; they would not have rusted 
in genteel idleness and contemptible poverty. Under other 
circumstances they would have been worthier citizens, more 
energetic men, and more happy and prosperous. What a gain to 
themselves and to the country had it been so! 

In every large town, especiady ip the great manufacturing 
centres, there are plenty of energetic, practical men, who would be 
thankful to take in a partner who could put into the business from 
two to ten thousand pounds. In trade money makes money. A 
little additional capital sometimes enables a business to be im- 
mensely extended, and large returns seldam fail to reward the 
industrious and competent. 

It is no slight argument in favour of trades that the business 
man need never be idle. He can always find something to do; 
day after day, week after week. Solid reimuuneration is his reward 
in the shape of money. Many barristers and physicians are 
absolutely without employment. Ifstudious theycan read. ‘They 
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may sometimes, not always though, find ways’ of doing good if 
disposed to exert themselves. But for years at least they cannot 
hope to have a business which fully occupies their time, and the 
temptation to idleness is often too strong to be readily overcome. 
An effort is needed to use their time to advantage, and they often 
feel that they are of little good in the-world to anyone. Surely it 
would be no small blessing to have abundance of employment and 
to be saved from the fate which proverbially awaits those who 
have nothing to do. 

It is unfortunate that ‘as soon as a lad in the middle classes 
shows more than common ability, his parents jump to the conclu- 
sion that it would be a sin to throw him away in trade. He could, 
they proudly hope, do much better ina profession. University men 
look down on trade and despise business men as an inferior and vulgar 
set. There is not a shadow of foundation for either of these opinions. 
Ability of the rarest and most commanding order is needed to 
carry on successfully, still more to get together a large business, 
There are few professional men so keen, active, and thoroughly 
sensible as a really able merchant prince. Great success in trade 
is rare unless the abilities of the merchant are of the highest 
order, No doubt many first-rate business men ure vulgar and 
ignorant ; this is due to the number of them who have risen from 
obscurity, as well as to the large proportion of persons of low birth 
and defective education to be found in all branches of trade. The 
professions are full of men of good family and first-rate education. 
That trade alone is not the cause of the difference unquestionably 
often existing, is proved by the large numbers of gentlemanly and 
refined men to be found in offices ; yes, and even in large shops. 

As a means of training the intellect, trade does not seem to offer 
the advantages unquestionably possessed by professions. But, after 
all, five years in a well-regulated office will do almost as much for 
the majority of young men as the same time at one of the uni- 
versities. The results of the two courses of education may seem 
different ; but, in truth, this dissimilarity is more apparent than real. 
What the business man loses in polish, in superficial acquaintance 
with a few classical authors, he gains in suund practical wisdom, in 
sterling common sense, in self-reliance. What the professional 
man gains in mere book learning, he loses in the power of thinking 
accurately, of weighing. evidence, of forming an opinion, of seeing 
men, women, and things as they really are, and of acting promptly 
and with decision. 

A manufacturer does not take the same interest in book 
leaning as the rector, nor is it reasonable to expect that he should. 

He is not, however, necessarily less intelligent, nor does he make 
a less useful member of society. His thoughts run in a widely 
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different groove; instead of knowing Horace and Livy, Homer 
aud Thucydides, he knows men and motives. He may not know 
the state of Rome in the turbulent days of Cesar, but he is well 
acquainted with the condition of affairs in his owncountry. He is, 
in other words, quite as well educated, and, moreover, often a much 
more useful member of the community. 

Nothing is to be said in support of the view sometimes 
taken of the inherent respectability of a profession. Of course it 
is a noble thing to relieve the sick and dying; it is a grand thing 
to keep offenders against the civil law in check ; it is a Christ-like 
thing to raise the fallen ; it is a heroic thing to keep sacred, even 
at the cost of life and limb, the banner of liberty. But is not the 
man who builds houses making men happy? Is not he who places 
work within the reach of the indigent just as deserving of praise as 
as he who clothes the poor? Are not they who lead pure lives and 
whose example sheds brightness on the dark world around good and 
great? There are many ways of elevating and assisting men, and 
of relieving their grievous burdens. Certainly the law, the army, 
the church, and physic are not the only callings privileged to raise 
the tone of society, to draw mankind nearer to God. Let it be 
frankly conceded that every trade, every occupation, every social 
station has duties, privileges, blessings peculiar to itself, then men 
will think less of the glories of a profession, more of the good they 
may do as upright tradesmen. 

It is perhaps partly in ,consequence of this habit of abruptly 
separating trades from professions that some of the absurdities of 
eur present system have arisen. There is a strong prejudice in 
this country, perhaps not an unreasonable one under the circum- 
stances, against working at a profession as if it were a trade. 
Doctors and clergymen who are thought to be on the alert for fees 
or for preferment, never escape severe and often ungenerous censure. 
In the case of the Church this feeling is so strong that many clergy- 
men hardly dyre to accept a better living, though an addition of 
£100 a-year might be a godsend. But the business man who 
pushes with all his heart and soul, never spares a friend, never 
loses an opportunity of making money, is exalted to the skies and 
held up as an example to the world. Why should there be two 
standards by which to measure men, because they happen to follow 
different walks in live ? 

How can the professions be looked upon as affording openings 
and a decent prospect of a livelihood unless they are made the 
object of life? Why should not professional men as well as trades. 
men be adequately paid for their services? No shopkeeper would 
spare a rector who owed him money. No doctor would be treated 

with civility if, he lived in a poor-house, and were; known to be 
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heavily in debt. Surely the labourer is well worthy of his hire, 
The man who deals in advice, not goods, ought, as he is expected to 
pay his tradesmen, to be in his turn paid, instead of being branded 
as grasping and hard-hearted if he refuses to be satisfied with a 
little gratitude for a great deal of work. As things now are, the 
professional man unfortunately dependent on his calling, must 
work at itand must try toearn money by it. He need not—nay, he 
ought not to think only of money—it should not be the object of 
life ; but if he is cramped by pdverty his usefulness will diminish. 
No man can preach well who fears the knock of the bailiff. No 
man can write well whose thoughts are occupied with the best way 
of paying ten large bills with a twenty-pound note. No, the man 
who has few money troubles is much more likely to do good and to 
be good. 

Of course, if the professions are to be filled only with men of 
large income, why then in England, at any rate, men will be found 
in plenty who will toil hard and unselfishly for the honour which 
every successful professional man is sure to get, glad that, while 
getting honour, they are doing abundance of good. If as a medical 
man once said, the doctor should be grateful to anyone who calls 
him in, though with no intention of paying, theu poor men must 
keep away from the professions, and choose only occupations 
which are a source of wealth. Honour and gratitude are 
valuable in their way, but they will not pay the rent, nor satisfy 
the tax-collector. 

And yet it is repugnant to the feelings of most right-thinking 
people to look on the Church or physic as a means of getting a 
livelihood. But what can be done? It would be hard to say that 
the services of the rector and physician are so valuable that they 
are absolutely priceless, and that no remuneration ought to be 
paid forthem. ‘There is no reason to think that able men will ever 
flock into professions solely for the loaves and fishes. Those 
who have this motive alone at heart soon find that the loaves are 
exceedingly small, and that the fishes are so few that those are 
happy who chance to find one or two. 

Is it possible to imagine anything more preposterous or con- 
tradictory than the wish of many a father that his sons should enter 
a profession, because then they would, he hopes, get honour and a 
modest but sufficient income, while all the time he protests that no 
one should look upon a profession as a means of getting a livelihood, 
or should think of it as a source of emolument? Higher motives 
ought to actuate the professional man, he thinks. The latter 
should not care for money; doing good ought to be his only 
object, his one thought. Of course, however, the professional 


man must, he adds, keep up the dignity of his calling. He 
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at least must be strictly honourable, and give to everyone his 
due. : 

The disinterested and lofty motives, which induce many pro- 
fessional men to work hard and long for an utterly insufficient 
income, are above all praise. Happy are those whose good 
fortune or pure disposition enables them only to think of doing 
good. It has repeatedly been said that the professions will never 
rank as high as they might until money is altogether banished 
from the question ; that must signify, in plain language, not until 
the professions contain only wealthy men, content to receive 
nothing but honour and gratitude, and who will look upon fees 
and stipends as secondary objects. So be it; but surely those are 
not doing their best to hasten the advent of that day, who encourage 
men of small means to enter professions which even now do not 
always escape the stigma of being trades, though three-fourths of 
their members are not earning a livelihood. Would it not be 
better to take a loftier view of trades and professions, and while 
admitting that every industrious man ought to be able to get a 
sufficient income whatever his occupation, point out to him that 
whatever his sphere in life, or his calling, he is endowed with a 
nature above that of the brutes, and that his thoughts must never 
be of the earth earthy, though he may have to work hard to 
satisfy the wants of his body? 

The professions cannot plead that their members are broader 
minded than tradesmen. Alas, no; it is not a man’s occupation 
which makes him generous, magnanimous, liberal. There is little 
to choose between the two great classes. There is deplorable nar- 
rowness in professional as well as in commercial circles. What 
surprising ignorance there is of any calling except of the one in 
which a man is passing his life? There are medical men ignorant 
of the names of the leading Churchmen of the day. There are 
hosts of solicitors who have never read a line of Butler or Paley, 
who do not know the name of an eminent divine, and to whom the 
treasures of English literature are unknown. There are plenty of 
clergymen who think more of the third-rate vicars of their own 
district than of the leading scientific men of the country, and who 
seem not aware of the existence of eminent divines outside the pale 
of the Anglican Church. When professional men know more of 
one another they may begin to complain of the ignorance and 
narrowness of business men, certainly not till then. 

After all, there will be no lack of men to enter the trades of this 
country, and the professions are in their turn not likely to be 
understocked. In the present state of public opinion, the latter 
will long be thought the most honourable ; the former will generally 
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be the most useful. The tradesman will heap up the fortune, 
which his son—the lawyer or the doctor, will spend in keeping up 
his position. Well, will it always continue to be sot There must, 
there will some day be higher and grander views of life. 

As a means of accumulating a colossal fortune, trade will always 
have immense advantages over professions. There are professions 
in which a thousand or fifteen hundred a-year is an unusually 
large income. Not one officer ina hundred ever earns so much, 
nor is the proportion of clergymen much larger. Successful 
lawyers and doctors often get more, but the expenses of the latter 
are so heavy that, in a pecuniary sense, medicine is little better 
off than the Church, though both far surpass the army and the bar. 
With the exception of judges, bishops, and field-marshals—of the 
last, by the way, there are four, and two of them are royal dukes—not 
one professional man in a thousand earns five thousand a-year, not 
one in ten thousand double that sum. The suburbs of every 
important manufacturing town swarm with business men earning 
from four hundred to ten thousand a-year, and few great towns are 
without two or three millionaires, the income of one of whom would 
exceed five times over that of the most successful professional man 
in the empire. 

The acquisition of a large fortune, however, ought never to be 
the principal object of life; but it may be fairly assumed in the 
present state of society, that if the rich prizes in any calling are 
few and small, the average earnings are almost sure to be low. On 
the other hand, when many men make large incomes and some a 
princely fortune in any occupation, it may be taken for granted 
that a fair return is not unlikely to reward the majority of earnest, 
conscientious workers in it. 

All occupations, whether the care of souls, the management of 
an office, or the relief of disease, can be entered upon with the purest 
motives, and though the struggle is difficult, they can be made to 
increase the happiness of mankind. 

Surely, then, there can be no walk in life in which something 
may not be attempted for the higher glory of God. It is as easy— 
sometimes easier—to do good in business than in a profession. It is 
not absolutely easy in either. It is as easy to avoid temptation in 
the former as in the latter. What, cannot the conscientious, 
humane manufacturer look after and promote the higher interests 
of his men as well in business as if he were in orders? Cannot the 
merchant be a father to his clerks and porters? Cannot the shop- 
keeper set his assistants and his family a good example? and can 
he not, in the various relations of his anxious daily life, set a good 
example and help to raise the low—now, alas! too low—tone of 
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trade morality? Of course he can. So can a farmer or contractor, 
if he has the inclination, watch over his dependants and guide 
them gently and lovingly to a higher level. 

When death comes and snatches the busy man away from his 
many occupations, ‘the great and loving Father of all will not 
inquire whether he was a tradesman or a professional man, 
whether he was rich or poor, whether he ranked high or low in 
the good opinion of this frivolous world; but whether in his trade 
or profession he lived as became a man having the glorious 
light of the Gospel to keep him from peril, and the example of 
Christ, the Gentle and Merciful, to guide his feet into the way of 


peace. 





DECEMBER. 


D ankkK days are now proverbial, but this month 
Engages higher thoughts of holier life ; 

C: ommenting on the past, remembrance brings 
E, ach deed performed, and duties left undone. 
M ay next year’s hope and promise be fulfilled 
B efore another reck’ning comes too late. 

E, nable us, O God, to do Thy Will, 

R epressing evil, and promoting good. 


M, A. BAQNges. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
| SECOND-SIGHT. 


A FEW days after Marion’s interview with Mackoull found her 
traversing Candlemaker Row and entering the old Grey Friars 
churchyard, with a very different companion leaning on her arm— 
Aunt Janet, in short, who tempted by the beauty of the afternoon, 
unusual at that time of the year, had been taking a stroll with her 
niece, after a short indisposition, which had confined her to the 
house, and now sought the churchyard, to see the stone newly placed 
over the grave where the poor oid army clothier was at rest, after 
his busy, stirring life. 

A breath of warm, soft air, as cf summer, seemed to mingle 
with the breeze that gently whispered amongst the branches of the 
drooping willows, and the sunlight that fell, in chequered rays, on 
grassy mounds and blackened old monuments, was never more 
bright or dazzling in spring-time, than on that lovely day when the 
old year was drawing towards its close, and the last sere and yellow 
leaves had fallen from the trees. 

“Tt is a quiet, peaceful spot this, green and fresh too,in the 
midst of the crowded piles of buildings all round it,’’ said Aunt 
Janet, as they walked towards old Mackoull’s grave ; “ but Marion, 
I think it isa pity that whilst they are talking of so many improve- 
ments in the city, they do not make one great one, and sweep away 
Candlemaker Row. Why, child, the walls of the houses in 
the Row are like so many headstones to the graves beneath; and 
though I am not superstitious, as you know, I could not sleep in my 
bed with all these dead people hemming me in on all sides.”’ 

Marion smiled at the latter part of her aunt’s remark,—a 
faint smile, for her mind was painfully preoccupied. She had not 
seen Mackoull since they had met in the King’s Park, nor had she 
heard from him ; and at times a vague feeling of uneasiness and 
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dread came over her, which she tried in vain to banish, as to what 
might be the next tidings she should hear of him. 

“ Dear me, Marion, to fancy what this place once was!’ said 
Aunt Janet, as she paused for a moment and looked around the 
churchyard. ‘‘ Beautiful gardens full of trees and flowers, and the 
fine old monastery of the Grey Friars overshadowing the picturesque 
grassy slopes which are now covered by these homes of the dead. 
So it was till the Reformation, like. a devastating torrent, swept 
all away—monastery, and monks, and gardens. Poor St. Francis and 
his Grey Friars! no one thinks of them now. Well, if the spots 
laid waste by the Reformers had never been put to worse uses 
than this, I would not complain.”’ 

‘‘ But it was Queen Mary who gave the gardens for a place of 
interment,’’ replied Marion. 

‘*Oh, yes; but she, poor thing, could not hold her own against 
John Knox and his crew,’’ exclaimed the old lady, in a tone of 
bitterness, ‘‘ far less protect the poor monks frome being driven 
hither and thither. Well, praised’be God, we live in different times 
and though I shall not live to see it, such is the increasing liberality 
of the age, that possibly monks and nuns may tread once more our 
old closes and wynds.”’ 

“TI wish I could think as you do,’ said Marion, abruptly; “and 
perhaps I should become a nun.” . 

The old lady started, and gazed inquiringly on Marion. 

‘Nay, lassie! nay! What is it you say? I am sure I have 
always kept faith with your good father: I have always been most 
careful never to meddle with your religious opinions ; and if I have 
sometimes taken you to our poor chapel, it has always been with 
his cansent—he is a most liberal-minded man. Nay, lassie, I could 
ill fancy bonnie, bright-eyed, laughter-loving Marion, a nun—and 
she so fond of visiting and fine dress,—though, alas! my poor 
bairn,’”’ she added, speaking in a sadder tone, ‘‘ I would rather 
have you eager for a little more pleasure, as you once were, than 
sorrowful, and pale, and quiet as you are now.”’ 

“ Never mind, dear aunt ; spring-time will come again,’’ replied 
Marion, trying to speak cheerfully. ‘* And now, see, here we are 
at poor Mr. Mackoull’s grave.’’ And, in fact, they had reached the 
spot where the pure unstained whiteness of the new marble 
contrasted with the dark old crumbling head-stones and monuments 
on every side. 

A strangely varied scene that quiet spot presented: the walls 
of tall old houses, the abodes of the living, enclosing the church- 
yard on every side, and seeming to lock in the habitations of the 
dead. Very sadly near each other these two homes seem to be. 
The churchyard is very full, and upon its slopes of green turf, so 
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trimly kept, and under its drooping willows, there are many stones 
and monuments; but all round the graveyard, at its very edges, 
are other relics of the now long-forgotten dead, still more stones 
and monuments, and these are very old, so old, some of them, that 
the inscriptions are quite illegible, the stones are damp and crum- 
bling to decay, the skull and crossbones, emblems of death carved 
upon them, partially moss-grown, and the grass beneath rank and 
wild, whilst the dark, sombre walls, against which these monu- 
ments are reared, form also the walls of the homes of the living. 

Just facing the spot where Marion and her aunt stood, a child 
leaning from an open window, plucked at the turf growing over a 
grave beneath.- A stone juts out just beside this window, and its 
shadow falls on a little curly-haired boy, on the last lingering 
scarlet bloom of a geranium, treasured by its poor owner, and 
darkens the gloom of the wretched apartment within. It isan old 
monument, the stone green and damp, and blackened, in most parts 
by the lapse of centuries. In the carving, besides the skull and 
crossbones, is a representation of death, throwing aside his cloak 
and showing his grisly skeleton form. Strange contrasts abound: 
monuments marking the last resting-place of the once great and 
powerful in the land, side by side with the sordid homes of the pvor, 
the miserable rags of the latter hung to dry on poles thrust from 
the windows, fluttering against moss-grown tablets, recording the 
high lineage and lofty rank of those sleeping their last long sleep 
under the green sod beneath. 

Aunt Janet stood for a few moments by the grave of Mackoull, 
her mind busy with memortes of times gone by, and saddened by 
the reflection of the troubles which had embittered the old man’s 
life towards its close, and had probably, indeed, hastened his end. 
He had been one of the few remaining links which connected her 
with the past. For many a long year they had not met, and the 
tastes and dispositions of the army clothier and the Highland gentle. 
woman were utterly dissimilar; but she had known him from his 
infancy till manhood, when he went to make his fortune in London, 
and whatever might be her feelings as to his trade and his political 
principles, she had alwaysesteemed him for his honour and probity. 
Her sad thoughts and recent indisposition combined, perhaps, in in- 
ducing the feeling of lassitude and weariness of which she complained 
to her niece, and taking the arm of the latter again, the two left 
the churchyard and made their way to Tweeddale Court. 

The short winter afternoon was drawing to an end, as the two 
ladies entered the Close; but the bright sunshine still shone, and 
its reddish beams penetrated into every nook and corner of the 
place, lighted up the dim glass in the windows with a crimson glow, 
and threw a gleam into dusky entries, and on the dark staircases, 
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and flooded the roof top of the large old mansion at the bottom of 
the Close,—the home of Marion’s infancy and childhood, and, 
indeed, the only home she had ever known. A great change had 
come upon Marion within those old walls. From a gay, laughing, 
volatile girl, she had become a woman, with a woman’s thoughts 
and feelings, and, at the same time, sorrow and disappointment had 
dawned upon her, and the wreck of her hopes had left in her moral 
nature a desolation and blight, not inaptly figured by the decay 
and ruin of the old mansion of the Tweeddales,—a mansion now, 
indeed, sadly altered, though traces of its former magnificence still 
remained, for Begbie had done something in the way of renovation. 
Amongst a few relics of the former noble occupants of the house 
was an oil painting let into an oak panel in the drawing-room, 
said to be that of the second Earl of Tweeddale, who, like the Vicar 
of Bray, was apt to change his politics with the times: who fought 
now for Charles the First, then for the Parliament at Marston Moor, 
who assisted at the coronation of Charles the Second at Scone, 
and afterwards sat as member for Haddington in Cromwell’s 
parliament ; again, at the Restoration, he put off the Republican 
garment and clothed himself in the silken attire of the Cavalier ; 
and lastly, disclaiming the principle of the right divine of kings, he 
was made a Marquis by William the Third. 

At the back of the house, Begbie’s drawing-room looked out 
upon the roof-tops and crowded streets of a large city ; but in earlier 
days, in frunt of those old casements, there stretched away the thick 
and pleasing foliage of a whole plantation of lime-trees, and beauti- 
ful gardens, descending in a succession of ornamental terraces as_ 
far as the Coivgate. In this room, Marion and her aunt found 
Begbie in company with Norton, who had called during their 
absence. 

Norton and Bella had, at the request of old Mr. Mackoull, been 
united, not very long before his death. 

After a little conversation, Begbie and Norton went out to 
settle some affair of business connected with the property of the 
old man, for the former was one of his executors. They returned 
just as it was growing dusk, to find the whole household in great 
confusion and alarm. Aunt Janet had been taken suddenly ill 
shortly after their departure—so ill that Marion had thought she 
was dying, and had sent in haste for a doctor. The old lady came 
to herself, however, soon after the arrival of that functionary, and 
just as Begbie reached home had fallen into a deep and quiet sleep. 
Dr. MacNab pronounced the attack a slight fit, and also informed 
Begbie, on leaving, that he considered that his aunt’s brain was 
somewhat affected. 


“Such utter nonsense!’ exclaimed Begbie, as he walked 
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hurriedly up and down the room where Aunt Janet had been 
reposing herself, after her walk, in a large old chair by the window, 
when she was so suddenly taken il!. ‘‘ My aunt is as sane as you 
or I, Mr. Norton. Her intellect is unusually bright and unclouded 
for her time of life; but these doctors must have something to say. 
However, here is Marion ; we shall have a true version of the affair 
from her. My leve, what does that twaddling fellow MacNab 
mean by saying that my aunt’s brain is affected? I only under. 
stood you to say, when I came in, that she had become suddenly 
insensible.”’ 

‘¢That is all, papa,’’ said Marion, who looked, however, pale 
and terrified; ‘‘but she has had one of her visions again, and, of 
course, Mr. MacNab thinks it is all nonsense, and that aunt must 
be wandering in her mind when she talks of such things,”’ 

“IT am sure I beg. MacNab’s pardon,”’ replied Begbie ; ‘‘ for, 
upon that point, alas! my poor aunt is certainly rather crazed.”’ 

‘‘'What are these visions? are they heavenly ones?’ asked 
Norton, with some curiosity. 

‘*Qh, dear no,’ answered Begbie; “they usually relate to 
corpses and shrouds, and such-like pleasant matters. My poor 
aunt, Mr. Norton, believes herself endowed with the faculty of 
second sight, which you have probably heard of—a very unfortunate 
and disagreeable gift to be in possession of, it appears to me. She 
has not been well lately, and her visit to the churchyard, I fear, 
was inopportune; it has, no doubt, suggested this spectral appari- 
tion, or whatever it has been. Has she heard a voice again in the 
Close, Marion, and transformed it into mine 2” 

‘‘Ob, no; it’s much worse than anything she has ever seen 
before,” replied Marion, with a shudder, whose constant intercourse 
with her aunt, had infected her in some degree with the supersti- 
tious terrors of her aged relative. 

“Lord, help us! it must be something gruesome indeed, then,” 
exclaimed Begbie, in a voice alternating between mirth and vexa- 
tion. ‘* Really, Mr. Norton, this second sight has been the bane of 
my aunt’s life. These visions are nothing but the effects of an 
overstrained and enthusiastic imagination— 
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‘ This bodiless creation, ecstasy 
Is very cunning in——’ 

as our great poet writes.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, papa; but you must allow that very curious things are 
related concerning second sight, and they have come true, too.’’ 

‘Mere coincidences,’’ answered Begbie. ‘‘ But what, on earth, 
has the vision revealed this time, to my poor aunt? Second sight 
will be the death of her some day, I expect.”’ 


‘I will tell,you all that happened,’ answered Marion, “and 
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what my aunt said to me. After you had gone out, I went:to the 
harpsichord and she sat down in that chair by the window, and said 


she would rest alitile. Twice I stopped playing, and turned round 


to look at her, thinking she was asleep——"" 

‘« Aye, just as I thought, a dream,”’ interrupted Begbie. 

“No, papa, indeed it was not. Aunt Janet was wide awake— 
her eyes were open, and she spoke to me on both occasions ; she was 
talking about Harris for several minutes.’’ 

“Ah, Harris, Harris,’’ replied Begbie, disconsolately. ‘* No 
wonder she has such strange, gloomy fancies, born and sea. up 
in such a place. I have been there once or twice, Mr. Norton, and 
I have often thought that the wild rugged scenes, which nature 
presents there, may have much to do with the delusions common to 
the inhabitants of those parts. The scenery is terrible in its 
savage grandeur,—not a tree nor a shrub, nor a leaf; only rock and 
water. The sea on all sides—and such a sea!—breaking against 
black, frowning cliffs a hundred feet high, huge waves, crested with 
white foam, beating on the rocks far beneath. I can fancy a 
nervous, imaginative person believing he saw weird shapes and 
forms in the clefts and fissures.of those stupendous cliffs. I have 
felt melancholy myself, when sitting on the rocks, hearing nothing 
but the roaring of the waves, and the loud, mournful cry of the sea. 
gull, swooping down into the dark waters of that wild sea; and as 
for the solitude, it is truly awful. You may struggle through sand 
drifts and amongst bare rocks for hours, and see nothing but the 
black cattle browsing amongst the heather, which is the only thing 
that grows there, indeed, or, just once and again, a little thatched- 
hut—but there, I beg your pardon, Mr. Norton, for making this 
long digression.” 

““T can quite understand, from what you say of the wild and 
impressive nature of the scenery,” replied Norton, ‘‘its effect 
upon the minds of the people, naturally romantic and imaginative, 
as I have heard.”’ 7 

‘Yes, my dear, sir; but then, how people should fancy here, in 
a busy, crowded city, that they see corpses lying about at all times 
and seasons, and lights walking in churchyards, and voices crying 
up and down, passes my poor comprehension.” 

“T think it is a proof there is something in second sight,’’ 
answered Marion, gravely. 

‘Are you a believer, Miss Begbie ?”” asked Norton. 

“Oh, she has been an apt scholar,’”’ replied Begbie, smiling. 
“She knows the whole history of second sight by heart, and can 
explain it, and quote instances as fast as our cook, Biddy O’Callaghan, 
can tell her beads.”’ 

“Well, my aunt has told me most wonderful circumstances,”’ 
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said Marion, turning to Norton,—“ though papa issceptical. There 
was aman in the Isle of Skye, who saw a corpse being brought 
towards the church, not by the common road, but by a rugged path, 
which made his neighbours say that he could not have seen any 
such thing. However, ir a short time what he had said came true ; 
for a person in the parish died, and his body was carried along that 
very same rugged way, as the high road had become impassable 
from a deep fall of snow: I could tell you of many more such 
instances.’’* | 

“Well, my dear, let us have: Aunt Janet’s vision, and we shall 
see if i¢ comes true.”’ 

“T only trust it may not,” replied Marion, with a shudder. 
**T think I told you that aunt and I had been talking. After that, 


I was singing one of her favourite Jacobite airs, and had just got to 
the lines— 


“ My sire and five brethren w’ Charlie they gaed, 
On the iauir o’ Culloden now green grows their bed— 


when I was startled by hearing her give a dreadful cry. I ran to 
her directly. She was quite pale and cold, her eyelids erect, and 
her eyes continued staring straight before her. Then she became 
insensible for a few minutes, and I sent for Mr. MacNab. When 
she came to herself again, he had arrived, and she spoke a few 
words before him, which, no doubt, caused him to think poor aunt's 
brain was affected. After he was gone she said, ‘she had been 
thinking, while I was singing, of poor old Mackoull, and was look- 
ing out into the court where the sun was shining. Then, all ofa 
sudden, a change appeared, to come over the scene ; the sunlight 
died out, and there were only dark shadows and a dim, uncertain 
light at the entrance of the Close, where she imagined herself to be; 
instead of the window yonder, and the flowers and leaves of the 
monthly rose, and the myrtle, there were the dark walls of the 
tall old houses on either side the Close, the rough paving stones, 
and, just a few yards distant, the entrance from the Netherbow, 
and a glimpse of the sky with a red glow still upon it, as though 
the sun had not long set. Then a dreadful horror and terror came 
upon her, and she saw, almost at her feet, a still, rigid form lying at 
the foot of a flight of steps, with a white garment about it, drawn up 
to the throat, and the pale cold face turned up to the sky. This 
was the body of a murdered man, and Aunt Janet said that the 
white garment was his shroud, and the height to which it was drawn 
up denoted the speedy accomplishment of the assassin’s deed.”’ 





* Martin’s Western Islands. 
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Tweeddale Court. 


GHAPTER XIV. 


TWEEDDALE CLOSE. 


THE day following that on which Aunt Janet had received so 
severe a shock, dawned dull and misty—a true November morning ; 
the sun loomed out towards noon, a dusky, red globe amongst piled- 
up masses of greyish cloud. 

Aunt Janet was too much prostrated to get up, and her nephew 
paid her a visit in her bed-room. With something more than her 
usual motherly tenderness and affection, the old lady clasped his 
hands in hers, and drew him closer to her side. She seemed to 
watch his every movement, and to be full of ill-concealed fears and 
apprehensions, born, as he judged, of her strange fancy of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

‘*To.day is Saturday, is it not?” asked Aunt Janet, clasping, 
as she spoke, her withered hands around her nephew’s arm, 

“Yes, aunt, and your question reminds me that I must be 
getting ready to go to Leith ; the morning has passed so quickly, 
or it seems to have done so, from my having been unusually busy.”’ 

‘* Alick, I entreat, I implore of you,’’ exclaimed the old lady, 
in a tone of the deepest agitation, ‘‘ not to go to Leith to-day; send 
one of the clerks to bring the money from the branch. I am now 
far from well, as you see; do not leave me—let some one else go in 
your place.”’ 

‘“‘ My dear aunt,”’ replied Begbie, with a half smile, ‘‘ I know 
it is not on your own account that you wish me not to go to Leith, 
because you are better this morning. Confess now, that it is 
merely some passing fancy of yours, some fear connected with 
possible mischance to my invaluable self,’ he added, jestingly. 
‘‘ But aunt,’’ and his voice assumed a graver tone; “ you know I 
should not choose to trust any one else with this business ; I always 
bring the money myself from Leith every Saturday, and I must do 
so to-day.” 

‘““Do not go, Alick. Icannot tell you my reasons for makin 
this request, but if you knew the load of fear and sadness that 
oppresses my heart, you would relieve me by staying within doors 
to-day.”’ 

‘*My dear aunt, do try and shake off this fancy. You know I 
must go to Leith; and why should I not go to-day more than 
any other day? You have been poorly lately, and your imagina. 
tion is disturbed by gloomy images and forebodings of evil which 
may never be realised. These dreams, or omens, or whatever they 
are, would not give me a moment’s uneasiness, did I not fear for 
the effect they may have upon your own bodily health. Treat 
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them all, dear aunt, for what they are worth, idle chimeras of the 
imagination.”’ 

** Alick,”’ exclaimed the old lady, earnestly, ‘‘if Henry the 
Fourth of France had not treated his wife’s dream as a bagatelle, 
he would not have fallen by the knife of an assassin.” 

“Who shall say?’ replied Begbie, gravely. ‘‘ His hour had 
come—it was God’s will, without whose knowledge and consent not 
a sparrow falls to the ground; but I am not Henri Quatre,’’ he 
added, smiling; “ nor am I likely to meet with a Ravaillac.”’ 

“May God in His mercy forbid!” murmured Aunt Janet. ‘I 
see nothing will stay you, Alick, my bairn,’’ she added, with a fond 
and touching intonation of voice, as she folded her arms about her 
nephew, who had stooped down to embrace her before leaving; 
“ you have been like a son to me, and one of the dearest and best 
of sons; your mother’s love for me survived in yours; you have 
also been a good husband, a good father, and, better than all, a good 
and faithful servant to our Heavenly Master, and in the midst of 
my fears and forebodings, true or false, I feel one great joy, to know 
that whatever may befall you on earth, you have laid up for your. 
self treasure in Heaven.”’ 

** God grant it!’ answered Begbie, solemnly, as he returned his 
aunt’s fond embrace; then, as he gently withdrew himself from the 
arms that clung so lovingly around him, he added, “I will only 
quote to you, dear aunt, the Latin ejaculation I have so often heard 
you repeat, and beg you, whatever happens, to put the spirit of it 
nobly in practice—Fiat Voluntas Tua.”’ 

With those words of faith and resignation on his lips Alick 
Begbie passed for ever from the sight of his loving aunt, who, 
through all the, to her, long hours of that winter day, was trying 
to bring home still nearer to her mind the fulness and meaning of 
those Heaven-born words. 

Dusk was rapidly deepening into darkness, and the dull, red flare 
of the oil lamps just lit, were but faint beacons in the midst of the 
gloom and obscurity that enveloped the streets. 

A large crowd had assembled near the entrance to Tweeddale 
Court, so large, that Begbie, who had just arrived from Leith in a 
hackney-coach, descended from it, seeing that he could better 
traverse on foot the few intervening yards that yet lay betwixt 
where the coach was forced to stop and the Court. Loud cries and 
shouts arose from the midst of this mob of people of all sexes and 
conditions. The cause of the uproar a dog fight, no unusual 
occurrence,in those days, in the less-fashionable streets of Auld 
Reekie. 

In the midst of the circle formed by the eager, vociferous crowd 
of admiring human abettors, were the two canine warriors engaged 
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in close and deadiy combat, carried on in deep silence, unbroken 
even by a growl, showing the determination of the dogs to fight, if 
permitted, till the death. 

One was ahuge black Newfoundland, the other a small white 
bull-dog. Each had his partisans amongst the crowd. 

“ Wha’s dowg is the black one ?’’ demanded an old man, striving 
to get a sight of the combatants. 

“It’s Hector: he belongs to Jock Miller, the brass founder, 
down the Greys’ Close yonder,’’ responds one looker-on. 

“ He’s aye fechtin’,”” says another; ‘‘but he’s got his mate 
noo.” 

“ Bully has a ticht grip intil his hawse,’’ shouts a third; “he'll 
be Staued eneuch wi’ fechtin’ this time.’’ 

“ Bully will haud to him till he has fair thrappled him, gin 
they’ll let him.”’ 

This last surmise seemed as though it would prove correct, for 
the buli-dog never released its hold on the throat of the noble New- 
foundland, who, in spite of his strength and power, showed manifest 
signs of distress, which caused some of the crowd to attempt the not 
very easy task of separating them, though others, wishful for the 
continuation of the contest, shouted— 

‘Weel dune, Hecky!” ‘‘Shake him, Hecky!” cried the 
friends of Hector. ‘‘ Hecky canna fecht!”? Hand teuch, Bully !’’ 
“Thrapple him, Bully!’’ vociferated the well-wishers of the bull. 
dog. 
With his hand placed within the breast of his coat; and grasp- 
ing a canvas bag containing a large sum in gold and notes, Begbie 
made his way, through the shouting, clamorous throng, to the 
entrance of Tweeddale Court. He passed into the dark shadowy 
Close. Had there been, since twilight fell, a human form lurking 
there in that dark entry, keeping watch for the banker, or did the 
man, that night, to stamp his brow with the red brand of Cain, 
steal into it from amongst the crowd, perchance, but a minute or 
so before the victim? Could these paving stones, or these blackened 
walls speak, the mystery might be solved; but no human eye saw 
what passed, during those few brief minutes, in the gloomy Close, 
where, within a few yards of the busy, noisy thoroughfare, 
within hearing of the shouts of the crowd, within sight of the lamps 
in the Netherbow, the murderer executed his fell purpose. 

The crowd had not yet dispersed, though the dog fight had been 
stopped by the strenuous exertions of Hector’s friends, when Norton 
pushed through the mob, and entered Tweeddale Court, on his way 
to Begbie’s house, to inquire after Aunt Janet. As he neared the 
entry to a stair on the right side of the Close, he almost stumbled 
over the body of a man lying on the ground. His first thought 
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was that, being Saturday evening, this was some reveller who had 
spent his week’s earnings at the tavern, and had fallen down 
insensible from intoxication. Wishful, however, in any case to 
render assistance, Norton stooped down to the prostrate form: the 
face was turned upwards, and in the dim light, fait as it was, 
Norton became aware, with a thrill of horror, that he was in the 
presence of death. ‘The white face was growing rigid, the eyes 
were open, but their life, their soul, was gone for ever. An expres- 
sion of horror and surprise seemed yet imprinted on the features of 
the dead man; but no breath came from the white parted lips, as 
Norton knelt in grief and anguish beside the stiffening form of his 
friend, Alick Begbie, and sought in vain to discover any lingering 
sign of life. 

His shouts for help were heard above the tumult in the street, 
and throngs of people crowded into the} court. ‘Too late now; for, 
within a few minutes, but some dozen yards from them, Begbie had 
bled to death at the foot of those steps, amidst the darkening 
shadows of the Close, whilst the murderer had passed secretly and 
silently away. 

Even as Norton knelt by his friend’s side, whilst the cry for 
help was on his lips, his thoughts went back, with the rapidity of a 
lightning-flash, to Aunt Janet’s vision—strangely, awfully verified. 
Here was the still form lying on the paving stones, within the dusky 
shadows of the Close, the up-turned face that of a murdered man, 
and beyond, at the entrance to the Court, the dull red flare of the 
oil lamps. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SISTER MARGARET. 


THE snow was falling down thick and fast, and every roof-top in 
the old city of Edinburgh was covered with a white shroud. Softly 
and noiselessly fell the pure silvery flakes, spreading over the rude 
paving-stones in the narrow closes and wynds, collecting in deep 
drifts before the entries and doorways, and clinging in yet unsullied 
whiteness, about quaint, crow-stepped gable-ends, and on the deep 
sills of dormer windows, the dim glass looking blacker from the 
contrast. 

It was New Year’s morning, but the storm was so heavy that 
few people were in the streets, and a great check was put upon the 
usual hilarity and festivity of the day. 

Two gentlemen were seated over a blazing fire, in a large front 
room on the first flat of a house in Lothian Street. Father and 
son one could see they were at a glance, and the resemblance was 
striking, in spite of the difference in age ; but notwithstanding his 
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seventy years.and odd, the old gentleman’s form was erect, his eyes 
as bright and keen, and his face as ruddy asin years gone by, and 
indeed, in the latter respect, he had the adyantage over his son, 
who, only just convalescent from a dangerous illness, had the pale, 
wasted cheek of an invalid. 

Years, many years have gone by since this. white-haired old 
gentleman, then in his early manhood, first came to the old city 
of Edinburgh. The recollection of that long past, but unforgotten 
time always awakens a chord in his heart which fills it with sad 
emotions. 

‘‘T am very curious, Begbie,”’’ said the old gentleman, address- 
ing his son, ‘‘to see this yood nun, and thank her for all she has 
done for you. She is quite an old lady, i is she not ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; nearly seventy, I believe,” replied the young man; 
‘but then she is so active, and nimble, and cheerful, that one 
would never imagine her to be that age. She has the brightest 
eyes and the sweetest smile I ever saw, and though she is so quick 
in all her movements, yet she is the quietest and gentlest of nurses. 
Dr.: Ramsay often sees her amongst the sick poor, and he says 
there is not a nurse to come near her in the whole city 5 she is a 
Sister of Mercy from the Convent in Lauriston Gardens.’’ 

A knock at the door interrupted the conversation, and the land- 
lady, Mrs. MacCulloch, a homely woman, entered, laden with a 
plate of shortbread in one hand, and a jug containing some steaming 
compound in the other. ' 

“You'll excuse my intrusion, ] hope, gentlemen,”’ said the 
good lady, “‘ but I keep up our old customs as far as I can, and I 
have made so bold as to come and offer you the usual hospitality of 
the New Year’s morning ; and I hope you'll taste my shortbread 
and my ‘het-pint.’ I’m the ‘first foot’ with you, as we say in 
Edinburgh, and I hope I shall bring you good luck for the year; 
but I am forgetting, gentlemen, that you are English, and will not 
understand our Scotch customs—though, to be sure, your son may, 
as he has been studying medicine at our University for the last two 
or three years.”’ 

‘Yes, my dear madam; but your Scotch customs are familiar 
to me also,’’ replied the elder of the gentlemen. ‘‘I nave not for- 
gotten how New Year’s Day is kept in Edinburgh, though it is now 
fifty years since I spent that day in this city, and shared in all the 
festivities. I will certainly try your shortbread and drink your 
health in the ‘ het pint,’ though I am afraid the latter must be for- 
bidden to you, Begbie,’’ he added, addressing his son, ‘‘ as you are 
still on the sick list.”’ 

“ Begbie!’’ repeated Mrs. MacCulloch, in a tone of surprise ; 


‘‘did you ever happen to know any one of that name, sir, in 
Edinburgh ?”’ 
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“I did,” replied the old gentleman, with a sigh ; ‘‘ he was an 
old friend of my wife’s father, and a dear and esteemed friend of my 
own, though I knew him, comparatively speaking, but a short 
time. But do not stand, Mrs. MacCulloch,—pray, take a seat.’ 

“ And would your friend be any relation of poor Alick Begbie, 
that was robbed and murdered in Tweeddale Court?” asked Mrs. 
MacCulloch, as she seated herself. 

**It was Alick Begbie, himself,—indeed, I was the first to dis. 
cover his body in the Close, but a few minutes, I dare say, after the 
murder. I stayed in Ediuburgh till the following spring ; but up 
to that time no trace of the murderer had come to light. The whole 
affair was a mystery.”’ 

** Dear me!’’ said Mrs. MacCulloch, eagerly ; “ the name Norton 
never struck me before, though your son has lodged with me r 
since the classes opened this winter :—then you are the very Mr. Nor- 
ton that found bim? Eh, sir, it was, in truth, a mystery, for ’twas 
all about the town at the time, that Miss MacRa, that was his auld 
aunt, had visions, and that she foretold his death,—and, you see, it 
came to pass, so it was really very mysterious. He would not be- 
lieve her, the poor gentleman !’’ 

‘* There was something strange in that respect,”’ said Norton, 
“She thought she was gifted with second-sight, and the day before 
the murder she saw a corpse lying on the very steps where I found 
my poor friend. She tried hard to persuade him not to go, as usual, 
to bring home the money from the Leith branch of the bank ; but 
he only thought it was one of her superstitious notions. The strange 
part of the story, in my opinion is, that the face of the corpse re- 
sembled her nephew’s. She afterwards mentioned this fact to his 
daughter and myself, though she had not liked to tell Begbie as 
much when she was warning him.,”’ 

** Well, now, that’s what I call ghaistly,”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
MacCulioch; ‘‘I never heard all the ins-and-outs of the affair 
before. Well, to be sure! the poor man might have been saved if 
he had minded his aunt.’’ 

‘** Perhaps so; who knows ?”’ replied Norton. “The poor old 
lady was in bitter anguish at the fulfilling of her prediction ; but 
after the first violence of the shock, she commanded her feelings in 
the most surprising manner, though she had been ailing previously, 
—indeed, she bore up far better than Marion, who seemed utterly 
crushed by the blow. She gave me all the directions for the 
funeral ; it was to be carried out, she said, as her nephew would have 
wished, in the manner of his Presbyterian ancestors, though I recol- 
lect her saying to me on one occasion, ‘I am a Catholic, and 1 
would not myself be buried in such a way.’”’ 

“I remember the funeral quite well,’’ observed Mrs. Mac- 
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Oulloch ; ‘‘ because, the way it was done was almost out of fashion 
here, even as late as that time. The parish beadle came round with 
a passing-bell, and stopped at different places. I remember his 
stopping just in front of where I lived, and calling out in a slow, 
melancholy tone, the name of Begbie, and where he was to be 
buried, and inviting his friends and neighbours to attend the 
funeral.’’ 

‘*Of course, you were there, father ?’’ said young Norton. 

“Yes. It was a very crowded funeral, and it made a strong 
impression upon me,”’ replied the old gentleman; ‘‘for I had 
never seen a strict Presbyterian funeral. The City magistrates 
walked in front, I recollect, and the coffin, covered with a black 
velvet pall, was carried on chair-poles,—sedan chairs are out of 
date now, you know ;—but what struck me as peculiarly singular 
was, the absence of all religious ceremony or prayers of any sort; 
and I quite agreed with old Aunt Janet in not liking it. As no rela- 
tions were there, one of the gentlemen present whispered to me 
that, as the most intimate friend of the deceased, I should just 
thank the company for their attendance. After that they all dis- 
persed. We do not bury in that manner in the Church of England, 
Mrs MacCulloch.’’ 

“ Different folks have different customs,’’ remarked Mrs. Mac- 
Culloch, sententiously. 

‘** Poor Begbie!”’ sighed Norton. ‘“ The whole affair was, as I 
have said, a mystery. I never heard of the slightest clue that 
might have led to the discovery of his murderer.”’ ; 

‘‘ Well, to a many it is a mystery, certainly,” replied the land- 
lady ; ‘‘ and they still ask—‘ Who murdered Begbie?’ Certain it 
is, the crime was never proved against any one, and the man that 
some say did it was never brought to justice,—leastways, not for 
that murder; but I think there’s small doubt who did it!’’ 

“ And who was that ?’’ asked the senior Norton, eagerly. 

“ Just David Mackoull, the son of an old friend of poor Begbie’s, 
and who was courting his daughter, I believe. Eh, deary me; but 
it was a sad affair !’’ 

Mrs. MacCulloch was busy pouring out a goblet of ‘ het-pint,’ 
or she would have perceived the start which both the gentlemen 
gave when she mentioned the name of Mackoull, and the looks 
which they exchanged, expressive of surprise and sorrow. 

‘* You see, sir,’’ continued Mrs. MacCulloch, ‘‘ I was but a young 
girl then; but the murder made a great noise in the town, and, for 
a while, people talked of nothing else.”’ 

‘“‘T know, I know ; but what caused suspicion to rest on David 
Mackoull ?’’ asked Norton, in a slightly faltering tone. 

“Well, you see, sir, it wasn’t till long afterwards that the 
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strongest proof came,—though a few months after the murder there 
was a rumour anent him. I don’t know how it got about, or 
where it sprang from first; but nobody could prove anything, else 
Mackoull couldn’t have come and lived amongst us, in this very 
town, which he did do. However, there were-rumours. It got to 
be known that Mackoull and Begbie weren’t great freens,—partly, 
folks said, because Begbie hadn't wanted his daughter to have any. 
thing to do with him,—and no wonder, for he was a ne’er-do-weel 
fellow ;— then, again, Mackoull’s’ father deed, and left him nothing; 
and he fancied, at least so folks said, that Begbie had a hand in 
that, too: so, you see, altogether, it’s very like to ha’ been him. 
However, nothing turned up at the time, though Government 
offered five hundred guineas reward. None of the money he robbed 
poor Begbie of was ever recovered, and a large sum it was, too— 
nearly five thousand pounds,—leastways, only some bank notes that 
were found hid in the grounds of Bellevue. But I suppose the prin- 
cipal proof against Mackoull was when he was implicated in the 
robbery of the Paisley Union Bank.”’ 

‘| never heard of that robbery; but what proof could that be 
of Begbie’s murder ?”’ asked Mr. Norton in a puzzled tone. 

‘*Why,”’ replied Mrs. MacCulloch, astonished at the want of 
discernment evinced by the question, “isn’t it pretty certain that 
him who robbed the bank robbed the banker ?”’ 

The two Nortons failed to perceive the strength of this logic ; 
but they did uot attempt to argue against, what they saw was 
Mrs. MacCulloch’s settled conviction. 


“ And did Mackoull really come again to Edinburgh ?’’ asked 
Mr. Norton senior. 

**That he did. But, Lord bless you, sir, whena man has com- 
mitted a murder he has the hardihood for anything. Mackoull 
came here, and lived in Rose Street, under the name of Captain 
Moffat, like a fine gentleman, till the Paisley affair. Twenty 
thousand pounds were carried off that time. He escaped punish- 
ment in this world, after all; for though he was convicted and 
condemned to be hung, he contrived to get a reprieve, and died 
in Edinburgh jail, just fourteen years after poor Mr. Begbie’s 
murder.”’ 

After a little conversation on less painful topies, Mrs. Mac- 
Culloch left her lodgers, in order that she might attend to some 
household arrangements. The door had no sooner closed upon her 
than young Norton exclaimed— 

“ Good heavens, father! was this murderer the wretched brother 
of my mother, of whom I have heard you speak ?”’ 


‘* Yes, he was indeed, my dear Begbie. But Mrs. MacCulloch’s 
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communication was as great a shock to me as to yourself. We en- 
tirely lost sight of the wretched man after Begbie’s murder; but 
this might probably be owing to our having settled in Yorkshire. I 
had not the remotest idea that any suspicions of his having been 
my poor friend’s murderer rested upon him. I knew that he was a 
very bad man, but I never thought him capable of such a crime as 
that.’’ 

‘* How very dreadful, if it should be true !’’ exclaimed young 
Norton. 

‘‘ Dreadful indeed !’’ replied the old gentleman. ‘‘ But, my dear 
lad, Mrs. MacCulloch’s story reminds me of a very extraordinary 
notion, or whatever it might be called, of poor Begbie’s old aunt 
Janet. On New Year’s Day then—more, perhaps, than now— 
neighbours and friends called at each others’ houses to be the ‘ first 
foot,’ and it so happened that David Mackoull was the first person 
to call at Begbie’s that morning. The poor old lady never liked 
Mackoull, and she predicted, from his being the ‘ first foot,’ that 
some misfortune or calamity would happen to the family before the 
end of the year. ‘The man is no canny,’ she would say, as often 
as she thought of his new-year’s visit ; and, strangely enough, she 
referred mournfully to her prediction after poor Begbie’s murder, 
though I do not believe that she had the least suspicion that 
Mackoull was the perpetrator of the deed. And let us hope that 
his hand is not stained with my poor friend’s blood—at least, this 
conversation must never go beyond ourselves.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ exclaimed young Norton; “it would give my 
mother the deepest affliction. Well, I wish Sister Margaret 
would come—she always brings peace and cheerfulness with her.’’ 

And Sister Margaret was coming, tripping nimbly along the 
Cowgate, spite of her weight of years, and making her way over 
the rough path, slippery with half-melted snow, which has lost a!l 
its whiteness, and looks black as the decaying walls on either side 
the street. 

Her small pale face is faded and worn, but it shows traces of 
great beauty in earlier years, and the bright expressive eyes have 
still a dash of archness in them, and her veice and smile are 
irresistibly sweet and attractive. Sister Margaret is well-known in 
this region of squalor and poverty. Her slight and still graceful 
little figure is familiar to every inhabitant of the Cowgate. In her 
rusty habit she fearlessly enters the fever-stricken cellar and garret ; 
there she listens to tales of woe, told by their miserable occupants, 
and tries to lighten some of their heavy burdens. 

Strange as it may seem, this region of squalor and poverty, the 
Cowgate, still picturesque with its tall substantial stone tenements, 
































with their steep, sloping roofs, and the customary corbie-stepped gable 
ends, interspersed here and there, with ancient timber fagades pro- 
jecting into the street, and which give variety to the irregular 
architecture, was once a fashionable quarter of Edinburgh. Crowned 
heads have passed beneath these dark old walls then veiled by 
tapestry, the ground was strewn with flowers, and prancing steeds 
bore along knights and gaily-dressed ladies, who welcomed the 
royal cavalcade. But probably,-no prince who trod the Cowgate in 
past ages had welcome half so heartfelt and sincere as that 
accorded to the poor nun in her rusty serge, by the tattered poverty- 
stricken inhabitants of Cowgate in the nineteenth century. 

A no-less hearty welcome, however, we are bound to say, 
awaited Sister Margaret at the hands of her happier and more 
fortunate friends in Lothian Street. Indeed, the elder Mr. Norton 
seemed as though he could not release her hand from his grasp. 
He appeared struck by some strange and unaccountable emotion, 
as he gazed long and earnestly at the sweet”pale face of the old nun. 
At length he said— , 

‘* Sister Margaret, I know not how to thank you sufficiently 
for your tender nursing of my son, and I bear my wife’s grateful 
acknowledgements, too. ‘She only wishes that she could have had 
the pleasure of seeing you ; but she is very infirm—indeed, I, myself, 
would have been sooner here but for a sharp attack of bronchitis, 
which delayed me. You have laid us both under infinite obliga- 
tions, and the debt is one we can never repay. Begbie is our 
Benjamin, the youngest of a large family.”’ 

‘‘T am quite repaid, dear sir, in seeing the tint of health return- 
ing to your dear son’s cheek. It has been also a labour of love to 
me, to nurse and tend one bearing his name.’”’ The nun paused for 
a moment, and a smile flitted across her face as she saw how 
earnestly the old gentleman seemed studying her features. ‘‘ You 
know, too,’? she added; ‘‘ that to nurse the sick is a sacred duty 
incumbent on our order. To visit the sick and the poor is no irk. 
some task to me, but a joy and a pleasure. I had reached the 
noon-day of life before I came to labour in God’s vineyard, and I 
thank Him daily, that I have yet health and strength in old age to 
work in His service.” 

‘*And you are happy in your life of toil and self-denial ?”’ 
observed Norton—‘ your countenance tells that, Sister Margaret.”’ 

*¢ Yes,.Mr. Norton, completely so; far happier than in the days 
of my youth, for then, I was gay, and thoughtless, and frivolous. 
I cared little, and thought still less of all the sutierings and woes I 
saw around me. I was bred up in this great city; 1 loved dress, 
and show, and gaiety, and thought of nothing higher or better,— 
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then, there fell upon me a great sorrow, a crushing weight of afflic. 
tion that bowed me down to the earth. For years I murmured at 
the cross laid upon me,I rebelled against God’s decrees; but at 
last. came the turning-point in my life. After a long absence, I 
returned to Edinburgh a nun, and in my labours amongst the poor 
and sick I found a purer joy and pleasure than ever I had known 
in the days of my youth.” 

“ Well, though I am not of your faith,” said Norton, ‘‘ I admire 
the spirit that actuates you, and such as you, Sister Margaret; and 
God will assuredly bless your labours in the service of the poor, for 
very sad your experience must be amongst them.” 

‘What pains my hearé the most,’’ replied the nun, sadly, “ is 
the sight of all the hundreds of little children who crowd every 
available space in these closes:and wynds. In the Cowgate, the 
Pleasance, in Potter Row, in the High Street, and the Canongate ; 
they lic on the pathways under your feet, they play in the gutters. 
Babies crawl about, some of them with white pinched faces, their 
tatters barely covering them. Many have sad, sweet-looking faces. 
I often wonder they exist in winter,—but, indeed, it is a puzzle how 
they live at all, breathing such a noisome atmosphere, and often 
with barely food enough to keep life and soul together. Poor little 
ones !’’ added the nun in a tone of inexpressible sorrow; ‘‘ how my 
heart aches for them when I thread my way through the dismal 
closes and wynds. I never pass along Cowgate but I mourn for 
the poor, forlorn, destitute little ones. Then I wish sometimes that 
I were rich to aid them; but, alas! riches harden the heart, and 
the word money has always a hateful and fearful sound to me, for 
the greatest crimes have been wrought by men in their thirst for 
gold.”’ 

‘Sister Margaret,” said Norton, ‘‘I have been trying to think 
where I have seen you before; this is not our first acquaintance, I 
am convinced. ‘The tone of your voice is like some old melody long 
unheard, but never forgotten. Your face is familiar to me, though 
I try in vain to recollect where and when I saw it. Wasit ina 
dream ?”’ : 

“No, Mr. Norton,’”’ replied the nun; “‘ you knew me in my 
youth, and you were a dear and valued friend to me and mine. We 
lost sight of each other when you left Scotland. I did not remain 
long in Edinburgh after you had quitted it. I went to Glasgow, 
and there death severed another fond tie. For years I led a useless, 
repining, weary life. Then I visited some relations who had settled 
in France after the rising of 45. There a change came over me. 
I embraced their faith, and almost immediately conceived the wish 
to bea nun. Peace of mind and a serene happiness came to me 
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from the moment I put on this habit, and I can pass now through 
Tweeddale Court itself without the bitterness and despair of past 
ears.” 
ws Ah, I know you ‘now,”’ said old Mr. Norton; his eyes suffused 
with tears; ‘‘ but before you mentioned Tweeddale Court, I 
guessed, dear Sister Margaret, that the kind, gentle nun who had 
helped to save my boy from death was no other than Marion 
Begbie.”’ 
THE END. 





TO WILHELMINA : 
ON HER BIRTHDAY, IN DECEMBER. 


W ELcome bright day—bright, tho’ in wint’ry garb 
I n dull December, for a maiden smiles ! 

Looks full of love now greet her, and she feels 

H appy and safe in home affection pure ; 

E ach year brings brighter hope, and higher aim; 
L ess thought of what is gone than what’s to come; 
M. uch happiness in doing good to those 

I n lowly state, who bless the kindly heart. 

N ow, may God’s blessing brighten still thy paih, 
A nd cheer thy future, e’en as thou dost cheer. 


M. A. BAINES. 
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W8HILST the incidents of a recent royal illness, and thanksgiving 
for recovery, have not faded too far into the past, it is not amiss to 
turn to acompanion picture, of which there is not anybody left now 
to speak an intelligible word. As a beginning to it, there must be 
a peep into the House of Lords. Here it is :— 

‘‘The Duke of York rose, and a profound silence ensued. He 
could not, he said ’»——-—and so forth. 

“The Duke of Gloucester deprecated, with great earnestness, the 
discussion of a question which,’’ &c. 

And one lordship was calied to order by a noble lord, and that 
noble lord by another, and the House was much agitated. 

Whereupon Lord Cathcart, ‘‘ disliking the temper of the House, 
—to put anend to the irregular conversation that had taken place ’’ 
moved “ that the House do adjourn.”’ 

This was on a Monday, the 15th December, 1788. A biting 
frost was in the outer world—ice, and snow, and fog, and bleak 
wind made old Eneland bare and hoary. According to various 
correspondents who favoured the Gentleman’s Magazine with true 
information, the Shannon was frozen over, so was the Seine; and 
many shops in Vienna were hidden temporarily under heavy snow- 
fall. But this did not prevent high words and violent gestures, 
with flushed faces to give significance to them, inside the British 
House of Peers. Heyday! Faint and blurred as the sounds are 
now, it was a tumult then that the belligerents thought never had 
been exceeded, and that they were certain never could have been 
forgotten. Fox’s party were insisting that George, Prince of Wales 
and heir apparent, should at once assume the reins of government ; 
Pitt’s party were declaring that nothing in politics or precedent 
could warrant the ministry to give him power to do so, and that it 
should never be. It wasa dead lock. ‘The combatants stood push 
to push, resolution to hard resolution, neither side emitting a 
symptom that it meant to budge. One gentleman proceeded to one 
piece of action whilst all these hot tongues stirred. It was H. R. f., 
the Prince and heir-apparent, himself. He drove off to the Queen, 
his mother, (in top-boots and a monstrous round great coat with 
many capes to it), and His Royal Highness was not over tender 
and respectful, but somewhat uppish. In the hurly-burly of the 
political squabble he forgot gentlemanly consideration for his 


mother’s feelings, and he established himself in a suite of apart. 
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ments contiguous to hers, whence his creatures could watch warily, 
aud whence he issued orders that only such and such people were 
to have admittance to/his father’s palace. His was the veto to be 
obeyed henceforth, he declared, any custom or regulation to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And then the poor king, his good and jocund Majesty, George 

the Third! He was restless inside his guarded palace; chafing. 
vehement, feverish, crimson, hoarse. He was talking incessantly, 
He was, as incessantly, up and about his rooms, pacing them to and 
fro. What, what, what ? why, why, why? Let him go; let him 
run; let him dance ; let him sing ;. let him keep. up this perpetual 
comment and question, comment and question, till his attendants 
are well-nigh as excited as he, and they are praying for the first 
symptoms of exhaustion. His sorrowing queen, little: Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg, was in an agony of distress and fear. She was passing 
the first nights of his seizure sleepless; forced to be absent from him, 
lest the sight of her should excite him more, but insisting on stay- 
ing ip an apartment where she could hear his ceaseless talking, and 
be sure he was as wakeful as herself by his equally ceaseless tread. 
The princesses were watching with their mother. They were in 
tears, and trembling. The physicians were not far off when they 
were on duty. When they were relieved, they were plagued on 
every side, by emissaries from Parliament as well as by importuni- 
ties inside the Palace, for a positive opinion that the madness was 
for life, for a positive opinion that the madness at such an hour 
should be past and done. As for little Fanny Burney (shut out 
from her novel-spinning, her wits, and her round of charming adula- 
tion), she was deeply touched with pity for her ‘‘ sweet queen.” 
Her sensitive heart led her, on those dark cold December mornings, 
to wait about in draughty stairways and desvlate ante-chambers, to 
waylay the lords and pages as they left the apartments of the king, 
With what they said she hurried off, and her sharp ingenuity was 
put to it, to so repeat their report to her mistress that it should 
sound like a hopeful bulletin. 

Meanwhile the ‘“‘ minutes ’’ of the “ indisposition’’ of His Most 
Gracious Majesty were presented to his true and loyal subjects. 
Sylvanus Urban, gent., from his office, at St. John’s Gate, chro- 
nicles the gist of the matter in his numbers for the eventful year 
1789, and he shall be quoted. For December the 30th—the old 
year just fading out—are the ominous words “ Not a good night.”’ 
For the 31st it says “ Little sleep in the night.’’ For January the 
Ist (the new year bringing new hoping) appears the pleasant 
“minute,” “‘ Many hours yesterday in a good state; this morning 
better than usual.’’ For January the 2nd., there is the news in 

homely fashion, “In a comfortable way.’’ For the 3rd., it is 
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‘*Good rest.” For the 4th, ‘Four hours’ sleep.’’ For the 5th, 
*‘less tranquil.’’ And so, for weeks, in this brief secretive manner, 
befitting the divinity that doth hedge-about a king, the account 
goes on. There are fluctuations, leading now to closer pressing of 
the physicians for a final verdict, now toa little tranquillity for the 
royal and loyal women, and a gleam of smiles tv come breaking 
through their tears. For the 14th of the month, for instance, the 
words are, ‘‘ only three hours’ sleep, and that at intervals.” For 
the 17th, “‘a restless night.’’ For the 27th, ‘‘much disturbed.” 
It almost gives a picture of “little Burney,’’ shivering in the bitter 
dawn, and then only turning away to shiver and grieve the more. 
But February bids the wretched anxiety to be stayed. His Majesty 
is getting rid of that terrible garrulity, and that wild walking about 
that force his physicians to confine him to his room lest he should 
break from them, past their overtaking, and unregal scenes would 
have to be enacted to get him once more under restraint. The first 
day of that good month records ‘‘ Quiet ;’’ the 5th, ‘‘ composed ;”’ 
the 10th, “more than usual recollection.’’ After which all the 
clouds have gloriously good dispelling, and the royal sanitary baro- 
meter indicates only ‘set fair.’ His Majesty on the 12th is ‘tin 
a progressive state of amendment.’’ “ Going on very well this m.,”’ 
is the comical announcement for the 13th, type being short with 
Sylvanus Urban, or space too valuable for the end of the word 
morning. By the 16th, Pitt’s party, as well as the loving royal 
ladies, may fairly breathe again, and look out wpon the world 
cheerily. “Making a progress in amendment”’ is the joyful tune 
they canall sing to. There is “ uninterrupted progress in recovery.”’ 
The 24th says, ‘‘ Advancement still continues.”” The 26th rings 
out ‘“‘ An entire cessation of illness;’’ and it is frigid and cynical 
to resist an imaginary hat-waving and a vociferous ‘‘ God Save the 
King.’’ The poor gentleman was only a year or two past fifty ; 
he was fat and joyous and self-complete. He could not see far 
enough into life, it is true, to feel the fear and quiver with earnest 
determination. (How hard it must be for princes removed from 
the touch ot the battle to comprehend the heat and bustle of it !) 
Yet, as far as he could see, he was wishing to make everybody well- 
fed, well-housed, and hearty; and it is good to think of the terror 
of insanity passing away (temporarily) from him, and of all the 
party-plots breaking down. Unhinged, exploded, the Opposition 
returned to wine and dice and powdered and painted women; and 
what a storm of pamphlets ceased to have creation and the most 
visionary chance of sale! There these pamphlets had been, in 
scores:—‘‘On the Present State of Public Affairs,’’ ‘‘On the 
National Embarrassment,’ ‘On the Prince’s Right to the 
Diadem,”’ “ The Law of the Land,” ‘‘ The Question Solved,’’ ‘‘ The 
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Limitation of the Regency,’’ ‘‘ Strictures,’’ “ Deductions,’’ “ Con. 
stitutional Doubts,’’ any conceivable title implying faction and 
obstinacy and obstructive clamour (all reviewed witheringly by 
Sylvanus Urban) ; and one turn in the king’s health had rendered 
them all obsolete, of use only for box-lining or for covering pats of 
butter! The same occasion had another result, The English and 
Irish Parliament were of one mind. Addresses were moved on both 
sides of the Channel ;—“ than which,’’ says Sylvanus Urban enthu- 
slastically, “‘ never were more loyal addresses penned nor any voted 
with more unanimity.”’ 
One question occupying Great Britain during the first days of 
unaffected glee into which it broke out, was Who had cured the 
king ? A certain correspondent of Sylvanus Urban’s, using the 
initials ‘‘G. T.,’’ was hot in insisting it was he. He made known 
through the April's Index Indicatorius, that he had sent to Dr. 
Willis, the king’s successful physician, the highly likely pre- 
scription :—‘‘ Take of red bark one ounce, which divide into 
sixteen or twenty doses, to be taken in substance in water or some 
weak liquor,’ &c. So of course “G. T.”’ was certain that Dr. 
Willis had taken. It was impossible for ‘‘G. T.”’ to conceive that 
Dr. Willis was pestered with a pile of similar affectionate imper- 
tinences, the sender of each one of which might plume himself as 
proudly, and put up a similar claim. Then there was the wonder 
what had brought His. Majesty’s indisposition—always indisposi- 
tion, never madness—on? (It was still the time when insanity 
was thought a “judgment ’’ and a disgrace. The insane were yet 
shows and mysteries ; a scandal; the skeletons to be hung in cup- 
boards and locked away.) Was the king suffering from biliary 
concretions in the gall-duct? Sir George Baker had undoubtedly 
attended him for that disorder ten days before serious symptoms 
set in. Or was it that on Thursday, the 16th of October, His 
Majesty had risen very early, had walked more than four hours, and 
then had gone to St. James’s and sat therein his wet stockings ? 
Another suggestion was that the patient might have had a rash, 
and the rash might have been inattentively ‘‘ struck in ;’’ was it 
that? No; Sir George Baker, in his examinations before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, refused to consider either of these 
causes probable. Dr. Francis Willis (he whom ‘‘G. T.’’ advised 
so neediully), agreed with Sir George. Dr. Francis Willis, in 
short, settled it when his turn came, at length aud fully. He was 
inclined to think from a detail of his Majesty’s mode of life for 
twenty-seven years, that the indisposition had been brought about 
by using very strong exercise; by taking little sustenance; by 
watching (the term in use formerly for lyimg awake or ‘‘ sitting- 
up’’), perhaps when his mind was upon the stretch with very 
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weighty affairs. There must, it was needful, be some cause found 
that should be simple, and yet dignified and preventidle, to account 
for such a malady as insanity having the audacity to attack a king. 
And there is even a worthy side to this. It would have been one 
of the causes for a particular study of lunacy; for the under- 
standing it was but a disease, like other diseases; liable as they 
are to be avoided and cured, not at all of the sort to be treated 
with antagonism and contempt, and we have reason to rejoice that 
the inquiry came. 

As well as the curing and ihe cause, there were long arguments 
and examinations about the bulletins, Had they been as truthful 
as they should have been? Or, in place of this, had they been 
subject to that ‘manipulation’? that Gallic documents have 
recently experienced, and with which we of modern times are only 
too familiar? One bulletin called for special attention. It was the 
one, “In a comfortable way,’’ that appeared in the “ Minute ’”’ for 
January the second. Were those words warranted, or had they 
been used simply to mislead? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had seriously to make a speech about this in the House. ‘‘‘In a 
comfortable way’ had been chosen,’’ he said, ‘‘ instead of ‘in a 
good state,’ because Her Majesty had wished the circumstances of 
an amendment having begun to appear to be made known to her 
husband’s people.’” Only the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
call Her Majesty ‘‘ Her Majesty.’’ His words were, ‘‘ the respect. 
able personage in question.’” And had not this respectable per- 
sonage lived amongst us for upwards of thirty years without the 
breath of calumny daring to send forth a whisper? ‘Would any 
man, then, even the most malignant, infer an imputation on her ? 
This satisfied. The matter passed, and the energy of the country 
was turned to a form of thanksgiving ; to a state procession to St. 
Paul’s, that the King and Queen might return thanks publicly ; 
to a general and splendid illumination. 

Cowper could not resist the inspiration of this last :— 


“Then, loyalty with all his lamps 
New-trimmed, a gallant show, 
Chasing the darkness and the damps, 
Set London in a glow. 


’T was hard to tell, of streets or squares, 
Which formed the chief display ;” 


and Sylvanus Urban seems to have shared the poet’s difficulty of deci- 
sion. He set down the descriptionjofsome of the brilliance, evidently 
bouleversé, with amaze. ‘There was the Bank. This displayed, in 
addition to ‘‘ festoons of lamps with serpentine and zig-~zig lines on 
the pillars,” a transparency, “the design of which was classic; 
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and so beautiful it is to be lamented that so temporary a fate was 
annexed to so much taste and skill. Its central part, besides a 
Britannia and two hovering cherubs, symbolic of Peace and Plenty, 
consisted: of Hygeia, a little elevated in the air, her arm wreathed 
round with the snake expressive of Esculapian art; a dignified 
personification of the City of London; a Commerce; Liberality; 
and a lion expressive of kingly power.’’ It must have been fine ; 
so fine it might have settled the question of pre-eminence, had it not 
been for the bewildering beauty of the house occupied by Sir Joseph 
Banks. This, according to Sylvanus Urban, ‘‘ presented an elegant 
device.” Undoubtedly it did. There was His Majesty on a 
throne, the Genius of Physic recrowning him (“my red bark !’’ 
would think “G. T.,’’ as he looked and exulted); there was 
Britannia seated at his feet—Peace and Plenty by the side of her, 
of course; and “Britannia was looking up to the Esculapian 
Deity with a countenance expressive of the warmest gratitude.”’ 
The applicable motto of this was ‘‘ Redeunt Saturnia Regna.”’ 
Then there was the residence of Sir Sampson Gideon. It was 
“‘erand beyond conception;’’ it had ‘‘a striking and noble 
appearance,”’ with 500 lamps of all colours. And there was Lord 
Heathfield’s. At this was given a ‘‘ Siege of Gibraltar, with two 
balloons let off, and an imitation of hot balls.’’ There was the 
Ordnance Office, too, ‘‘ showing the British Lion roused from his 
lethargy ;’’ the Sun Fire Office, studded all over, punningly, and 
with an eye to advertisement, with variegated suns ; there were the 
flambeaux with which the Prince of Wales illuminated; the 
G. R.’s, crowns, stars, diadems, pyramids, and labels, contenting 
many an earl and marquis; and there were the theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. Above all, there was the display 
of ‘‘ Brodie, of Carey Street.” This now-forgotten celebrity 
** placed in the opening before his house a large ship-stove, on a 
curious construction, which roasted, boiled, and baked at the same 
time ; the funnel was decorated with variegated lamps, and made to 
represent a Chinese pagoda. The novelty attracted an immense 
number of persons to the spot, who liberally received roasted and 
boiled beef with plum-pudding; plenty of porter was likewise 
distributed by this true son of Benevolence.” There, was not 
Cowper right when he set down further— 


“Tt was a scene in every part 
Like those in fable feign’d, 
And seem’d by some magician’s art 
Created and sustain’d ?” 


The happy Queen could do no less than post off to look at it. It 
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is good to think of the womanliness and the wifeliness of that. 
Cowper strikes upon his lyre again— 


“On borrow’d wheels away she flies, 
Resolv’d to be unknown.” 


and these trausparencies of classic design touched her so deeply 
they made her eyes full of tears :— 


“ Pleased, she beheld aloft portray ‘d, 
On many a splendid wall, 
Emblems of health and heavenly aid, 
And George the theme of all !” 


It was “night like noon,’’ Cowper vowed. (He did not see it; 
he was in his quiet at Weston, but his heart leaped up to the 
loyalty of the occasion.) And then, with manifest connection with 
Herschel and other telescopic doings at Windsor, the poet wrote of 
the Queen prettily :— 

“With more than astronomic eyes 
She view’d the sparkling show ; 


One Georgian star adorns the skies, 
She myriads found below.” 


This was on the 17th of March. On Thursday, the 23rd, came 
the climax. It was the day appointed by royal proclamation to 
be observed as a day of general thanksgiving ; and, to quote Sylvanus 
Urban, ‘‘ the grandeur of the spectacle exhibited in the more than 
triumphal, the religious, entry of the beloved sovereign filled the 
mind with such awful ideas as scarcely left it room to enter into 
the minutiz of grandeur.”’ 

Outside the Cathedral were the streets. These ‘‘ looked like a 
continued gallery of female charms, where the pencil of nature had 
finished in the highest perfection a selection of the most beautiful 
faces in the universe, among which appeared some that were quite 
new in the metropolis, some celestial rosy cheeks as yet unpolluted 
by late hours, or ruined with the meretricious fashion of paints and 
cosmetics.’ This is unfairly sylvan, surely; forgetful of the 
other and urban obligations. Yet it is urbane; to sweetness, to 
mellifluousness ; and its richness satisfies. Wending its way along 
this astounding gallery was the procession. The Prince of Wales 
was in a coach drawn by “ six beautiful nag-tailed grey geldings.’”’ 
Some of his suite were in coaches drawn by black stallions ; “ beau- 
tiful figures, with full tails and manes, all foreign horses, and 
moving with the grand pas.’’ The carriage of the King and his 
happy | Charlotte had its panels and front of glass instead of leather ; 
it was surrounded by six pages and six footmen; it was harnessed 
to cream-coloured horses “whose beauty and delicacy of colour, 
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whose stately motion, must be recollected by all who have seen 
them.”’ ‘On foot were Oxford Blues—two of them, nine of them, 
ten of them, forty of them; there were also fifteen Toxopholites. 
Another feature was the Civic Procession, with Musick ; tune, the 
Bugle Horn,’”? The Church was represented by the Archbishops 
and Bishops (about fourteen of these last, it says, as though they 
were not worth counting). Lastly, amidst a blaze of verbiage, 
appeared ‘‘ that standard of truth, equity, and loyalty, the ever-to- 
be-revered Lord Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of England, with 
his full retinue, and with ten thousand times ten thousand blessings 
from all that beheld him, as one of the chief among the virtuous, 
who supported the just cause of the king and saved the city from 
destruction.” a 

When the procession reached the west door of St. Paul’s, the 
King and Queen alighted ; and ‘‘ thtn the happy moment arrived 
when the congregation was rejoiced with the sight of their beloved 
monarch, whose long absence from them had almost driven them 
to despair.’’ The King wore the Windsor uniform; the Queen, 
“looking extremely well,’’ a dress of blue silk trimmed with white, 
and a bandeau inscribed “‘ God save the King.’’ She was “ closely 
following’ him, and after her came princesses, princes, ladies, 
maids of honour, peers, ministers, clergy, members of parliament, 
officers—the whole. ‘hey approached those universal victims—the 
charity cbildren. These littie sufferers had been seated since seven 
o'clock in the usual seats occupied by them on Anniversary Day 
(it had gone wearily on to twelve); and ‘‘as the company neared 
them they were struck with one of the most sublime pictures that 
could be exhibited to a feeling mind. Arranged in seats erected 
for the purpose on either side, between the children and the choir, 
and immediately adjoining to the sliding screen, were 206 Common 
Councilmen in their Mazarine gowns. This whole was surely a 
treat to majesty itself?’ And so it was expressed. ‘ Our 
amiable and justly-admired Queen appeared almost overcome with 
admiration; his Majesty the same; and, in fact, the whole royal 
family could have continued an hour on the spot.” 

There could be no delay, however, for any such legitimate and 
well-merited admiration. ‘The service of three hours’ duration had 
to be performed. The “six thousand fine young children of 
different parishes, neatly cloathed in their different uniforms,’’ had 
to have their imprisonment of five hours long lengthened into 
eight. Poor little souls! Were they fed? Were they moved? 
Were they carried tenderly on some good shepherd’s arm, when 
weary little heads, sick of hunger and a stiff seat and splendour, 
dropped dead asleep on weary little bosoms? The questions cannot 
be answered; and—the service may proceed. The minor canons 
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chanted, the dean prayed, a bishop read, a second bishop preached, 
the choir sang (so did the devoted children), and the King and 
Queen sat under a canopy, the princes and princesses were seated 
in the choir, the judges were on woolsacks, and the rest in places 
properly assigned to them. “The King was placid and serene; it 
was with the utmost difficulty the congregation assembled sup- 
pressed their plaudits, notwithstanding their full recollection of the 
awful place in which they were.’’ And at last, late on in that 
cold March day, their Majésties returned in the same state as before 
to the Queen’s Palace; and as the last of the train stepped out 
into the air—Black Rod, mace-bearer, mayors, foreign~ambassaders, 
yeomen of the guard, peers, peeresses, commons, ministers, deputies, 
judges, bishops, Oxford Blues, aldermen, Artillery Company, a 
score more—the Cathedral had no more magnificence worth 
Sylvanus Urban’s criticism, and its heavy doors were closed. 

This ends what is to be recorded of the National Thanksgiving 
proper ; but to it shall be added a short mention of a gala, given 
at Windsor by the Princess Royal “to the unmarried branches of 
the nobility and other persons of distinction.’ It was a limited or 
squeezed-up gala, for various‘ efficient and proper court reasons. 
The foreign ambassadors, and ‘‘ those of the nobility and commoners 
who were foremost in distinguishing themselves as friends to His 
Majesty when faction were endeavouring to seize the Crown,” had 
been invited to a previous gala, and had attended the Queen’s 
concert ; no etiquette or friendship therefore required that they 
should be asked again. This, and this only, was the reason, 
explained Syivanus Urban exultantly, why many of the King’s 
particular friends were “‘ observed at the Opera”’ the same evening. 
No split in the ranks had come; no division; though this had 
evidently been whispered behind fans hopingly, and roared out and 
triumphed over on Opposition club-tables. The princess. was 
wishing for her own thanksgiving, just as a piece of gaiety and 
recreation—nothing more ; this gala was it, and to it were invited 
228 persons. They began to assemble in the ball-room about 
eight o’clock. The ladies were all splendid. They were all, 
including the Queen and princesses, dressed exactly alike,’’ in 
gowns of white tiffany with garter-blue bodies; the sleeves and 
coats ornamented with three rows of fringe, at equal distances 
from each other, to answer the fringe at the bottom of the gown, 
which fell only just low enough to appear like another row; this 
gave a neatness as well as an elegance to the dress, and as there 
was no hoop, made it perfectly convenient for dancing. The gown 
was laced behind, and as the reader must perceive, terminated 
several inches short of the petticoat.”” Sylvanus Urban was 
moved, it is clear. So he was equally—sharp connoisseur as 
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he was—about the ladies’ coiffing: ‘Excepting the Princess 
Mary,’’ he says, ‘‘ whose hair was in curls on her forehead and 
without powder, the ladies’ heads were dressed alike.’’ This 
uniformity is described. There were “not more than two curls on 
each side; the hind part flowed down in ringlets which hung over 
the shoulders, and not being thickened by potatum or overloaded 
with powder, gave no offence to its natural beauty. A large 
plume of white feathers, either plain or tipped with orange, gave a 
grandeur to the whole which had a very fine effect.’’ Truly, it must 
have been fine, too, to have seen Her Majesty and the princesses 
‘‘intermix with the company, conversing in the most affable way 
with every person in the room.’ Thenthe King (in the Windsor 
uniform, like all the gentlemen present, and with his diamond star, 
“which made a most brilliant appearance’’), was ‘‘ remarkably 
cheerful im both his countenance and conversation.’”’ At ten 
o'clock commenced the dancing; minuets and country-dances, let 
it be remembered; tunes for the last, ‘‘ The Triumph,’’ “ The 
White Cockade,” and other such attenuated pipings; and during 
this their Majesties ‘‘ either sat under the throne or walked round 
the ball-room; and the King was particularly attentive to all who 
did not dance.”” Supper was laid in St. George’s Hall. Ata 
quarter to one ‘‘ the King led the Queen with great dignity to the 
royal table, and then wishing the company good night, he retired.” 
The Queen was a happy woman that night, for as many as ten 
princes and princesses of the blood sat with her. ‘* The company 
at the other tables,’’ Sylvanus goes on to say, “ sat promiscuously ; 
a gentleman between each lady, except in a few places where it 
was necessary to have two gentlemen ’’—the oddity—‘‘ there being 
more men than women.”’ It is quite as odd to read what there was 
upon the tables to look at and to eat. There were the following 
dishes hot (at one in the morning!), roast ducks, turkey-pouts, 
cygnets, green geese, land-rails, chickens, asparagus, peas, and 
beans. ‘ The cold parts of the collation,’’ to use the right words, 
‘* were the same kind of poultry boned, and swimming or standing 
in the centre of transparent jellies, where they were supported by 
paste pillars not in circumference thicker than a knitting-needle ; 
this, with the lights playing from the candles, and reflected on by 
the polish of the plates and dishes, made a most beautiful appear- 
ance.”’ But these plats, however much “reflected on,’’ did not 
naturally make a supper. There were “ cray-fish pies of all kinds.”’ 
There were ‘‘ hams and brawns in masquerade, swimming on the 
surface of pedestals of jelly, seemingly supported but by the 
strength of an apparent liquid.’’ There were fruits that “ com- 
prehended all the hot-house was competent to afford ; and, indeed, 
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more than it was thought art could produce at this season of the 
year.” There were “the best and richest preserved fruits, as well 
those thatare dried as those that are in syrup.’ In short, Sylvanus 
can find room for no more than that “the supper was furnished 
with all that nature could produce and art model into what may 
be called a perfection of variety ;*’ but he records, as a climax, 
that “there was a profusion of pines, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
plums, raspberries, cherries of each kind, from the Kentish to the 
Morella, and strawberries of every denomination /”’ 

The guests shall be left at this fitting end to this glorious gala. 
They were left, indeed, at the time, by the Prince of Wiles and the 
Duke of York, who slipped quickly away to set off for Newmarket. 
Round St. George’s Hall, in which all were seated, were ‘‘ emble- 
matical figures done on sand,” of Hope, Charity, Peace, and so on ; 
were transparencies by Rebecca; were paintings by West; and 
round the bandeaux in front of the ladies’ head-dresses were words 
that we will echo now heartily—‘ God Save the King !” 


JENNNET HUMPHREYS. 


My Love, 


MY LOVE. 


"T'was my love lay asleep on a Midsummer night, 
In a country of ancient magnificent wood, 
Tn a land that with blossoming flowers was dight, 
Where, like patriarchs olden, the chesnut-trees stood. 
T'was my love lay asleep in an elf-haunted glade, 
That was broken by moonlight in silvery cars, 
And empurpled and misty With slumberous shade, 
And the glowworms within it like golden-eyed stars. 


Then the white little elves which are born of the eve, 
In emazement came gazing to look upon her, 
And the great hornéd owls did their hollow homes leave, 
To inquire who was sleeping so happily there ; 
And around her the fairies a measure advanced 
With their butterfly wings and their wands tip’t with light, 
So a measure and melody, softly they danced 
On the sward in the forest that midsummer night. 


Till the thousands of forms that were glancing around, 
Jn a moment came trooping thro’ forest and glade; 
And upon her sweet lips, with a murmuring sound, 
A detainder of light little kisses they laid. 
And the spirits that know all the secrets of sleep, 
From their palaces made in the heart of the mine, 
Came to sing, in the shell of her beautiful ear, 
All the stories they knew of great Nature divine. 


Then, alas! for my sweet in the elf-haunted glade, 

For the fairies to love her so dearly had grown, 
That a couch all of flowers full deftly they made, 

And they bare her by night to a country unknown, 
Where the glory of summer is with them for e’er, 

And the centuries pause on that dream-haunted shore ; 
But I wept for my love in her youthfulness there, 

For I knew I should gaze on her features no more. 


Francis H,. HEemery. 
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CHAPTER II—continued. 


Our two lovers were now left alone, and that was what they both 
desired. As soon as Moritz was gone they took each other by the 
hand, and sat down side by side, relating what they had said and 
donesince they were smitten with each other. And when they had 
finished they began all over again, and made all sorts ‘of variations 
on the theme, so that it was always new—for everybody else very 
uninteresting, but not so for them. : 

Frederika, Moritz’s other daughter, interrupted their pleasant 
conversation. She rushed into the room singing anold song. ‘Then 
stopped short, and asked— 

*€Do I disturb you ?”’ 

‘¢You uever disturb me,’’ said Dolly; ‘‘ for I never take heed 
of what you say or do.”’ 

“Yes, you are pious,”’ rejoined the sister. ‘* But ought you to 
sit so close to the schoolmaster ?—but he is pious too.”’ 

“And your brother-in-law to boot,”’ interrupted Dolly. ‘‘ We 
have been betrothed to-day.” 

“‘So there’s a wedding for me,’’ said Frederika, and skipped 
out of the room. . 

‘‘ As they sat so contentedly by each other, Frederika came 
storming into the room again. 

“ Ah,’’ she cried, “ they are bringing my father into the village 
all bleeding. Kost, the gamekeeper, is beating him, and two of 
the Junker’s* men are dragging him along. Oh, they will kill 
him |’? 

Dolly uttered a piercing scream, and flew out of the house. 
Wilhelm hastened after her; but the good creature could not go so 
quickly as the girl. He called to his brother Johann, who lived 
close by. The two hastened to the scene of tumult. They 
found Moritz in the inn, seated on a chair; his grey hairs were 





* Junker, equivalent of our English title Squire. 
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matted together with blood; the gamekeeper and his men stood 
round him swearing and abusing him, and holding their fists in his 
face, and a dead snipe lay before Moritz on the table. The impar. 
tial host peacefully brought some brandy. Frederika begged piti- 
fully for mercy, and Dolly for a little brandy to wash her father’s 
head ; but she had no money to pay for it, and the expense was too 
great for the host to present her with half a glass. But, as women 
are by nature impassionate, the hostess brought a saucer, which 
stood under the tap of the brandy cask, and then Dolly washed her 
father’s head. Moritz continually asserted that the Junker had 
given him leave to shoot as much game as he pleased ; but un. ‘ 
luckily the Junker was away. At last the pastor was ‘silent and 
made no more excuses. Thus matters stood when the two brothers 
Stilling entered. The first revenge which they took was on a glass 
of brandy, which the host, who was coming out of the cellar, carried 
very carefully so as not to spill any of its contents; this fore- 
thought was the less necessary, however, as the ¢lass happened to be 
only three-quarters full. Johann Stilling struck the host’s hand so 
that the glass flew against the wall, and was dashed into a thousand 
pieces. But Wilhelm was already in the room, and seizing his 
stepfather by the hand, led him with as much authority from the. 
room as if he had been the Junker himself, but without saying a 
word to anybody. The gamekeeper and the others threatened, and 
laid hold of the pastor whenever they could; but Wilhelm, who 
was as strong in the arms as he was weak in the feet, neither saw 
nor heard, but silently strove to release Moritz. Whenever he saw 
a hand fastened on his coat he broke it loose, and in this manner he 
got the old man to his own door. But Johann Stilling spoke to 
the gamekeeper and the servants, and his words were like daggers for 
them ; for each one knew what a high opinion the Junker had of 
him, and how often Johann dined with him. The end of it was that 
the Junker on his return dismissed the gamekeeper, and Moritz 
received twenty thalers as compensation for his injuries. But what 
helped them more than all was, that the open square before the 
house was full of peasants, who smoked their pipes and amused 
themselves with looking on. All at once one of them asked if this 
incident might not menace an attack on their liberties. A 
hundred fists were immediately ready to show their Christian love 
towards Moritz on the neck of Kost and his myrmidons. The host, 
too, was a cowardly poltroon, who often had to put up with cuits 
from his wife; and finally, I must add, that old Stilling and his 
sons had gained such esteem by their earnest and reserved 
demeanour, that scarcely any one had the courage even to joke in 
their presence. Whence it happened that, as I have said above 
Johann Stilling stood so high in the Junker’s favour. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


In a few days old Moritz was well again, and they forgot this 
unpleasant occurrence all the sooner, because they were busied 
with more agreeable matters,—namely, with the preparations for 
the wedding, which old Stilling and his Margaret were determined 
to have in their own house. They fattened a pair of chickens for 
porridge, and a fat young calf was to be roasted on large earthen- 
ware dishes; plenty of baked plums and rice for puddings were 
provided, with abundance of raisins and currants for the chicken 
porridge. Old Stilling had even gone so far as to let wit that this 
wedding had cost him about ten thalers in eatables alone. However 
this may have been, everything was arranged. Wilhelm had broken 
up his school for the time, because, on such occasions people are 
not in the humour for any kind of occupation ; besides, he required 
leisure to make the wedding dresses of his bride end her sister, and 
had many other things to do. Stilling’s daughters, also, wanted 
new clothes. All these girls were continually trying on their new 
bodices and dresses, made of fine black cloth; and, although so 
much was to be done, they thought the time dreadfully long,—in- 
deed, it seemed to them to grow into long years before the day 
arrived when they could wear their new clothes from morning till 
night. 

At last the long-looked-for Thursday dawned. Every one was 
awake before sunrise in Stilling’s house, save and except he him- 
self; for the old man had only come home from the forest late over- 
night, and slept soundly until it was time to go to church with the 
bridal party. When all were ready, they walked in seemly order 
to Florenburg, where the bride and her friends had already assem- 
bled, and the ceremony immediately commenced. When it was 


ended, they all betook themselves to Tiefenbach to partake of — 


the wedding feast. Two long boards were laid side by side on 
wooden trestles to serve as a table ; Margaret had spread her finest 
tablecloths over them, and soon the viands were brought up. The 
spoons were of maplewood, beautifully polished, with roses, flowers, 
and foliage carved on them. ‘The knives, which were clasp ones, 
had fine yellow wooden handles; the plates were of the hardest 
white beechwood, beautifully turned. and polished. The beer 
foamed in white stone mugs, adorned with blue flowers. And be. 
sides all this, Margaret put some of her excellent home-made cider 
before each of the guests, which they might drink instead of the 
beer if so roinded. 

When they had all eaten and drunk their fill, everybody began 
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to talk. But Wilhelm and his bride preferred to be alone and 
talk with each other; so they went to walk in the forest. The 
farther they were away from other human beings the more their 
love to each other increased. Ah, if there were no earthly necessi- 
ties, no cold nor frost, nor wet, what could have been wanting to 
complete the happiness of this young couple? Meanwhile, the 
two old fathers sat conversing alone with the beer jug before them, 

“Herr Mitvator, I have always thought that you would have 
done better if you had not turned your attention to alchemy,”’ said 
Father Stilling. 

“Why, Mitvator?’’ demanded Moritz. 

“ Tf you had continued your clockmaking you might have been 
able to earn your bread ; but now your work has not brought you 
anything, and what you had has gone.”’ 

“You are partly right and partly wrong. If I had known 
thirty or forty years were to pass before I had found the philoso. 
pher’s stone, and through that the means of making gold, I should 
certainly have deiiberated before I had made a beginning. But, 
now that I have learnt something by long experience, and have 
penetrated deeply mto the laws of nature, [ should be sorry to have 
plagued myself so long in vain.”’ 

‘** You have certainly plagued yourself so long in vain, for you 
have made but a poor living out of it so far. But if you were as 
rich now as you would like to be, you could not change the misery 
of so many years into happiness; and, besides, I don’t think that 
you will ever get it. If I may say the truth, I don’t believe that 
there is a philosopher’s stone !”’ 

“] can prove to you that there is a philosopher’s stone. A 
certain Dr. Helvetius at the Hague has written a little book, called 
‘The Golden Calf,’ in which it is so clearly proved that no one, 
even the greatest unbeliever, who may read the book, can doubt 
any more about it. Whether or not, J shall find it is quite another 
question. Why not I as well as another? for it is a free gift of 
God.”’ 

“If God had intended that you should have the Philosopher's 
Stone, you would have found itlong ago. Why should He keep it 
so long from you? Besides, it is not at all necessary ‘that you 
should have it. How many people there are who live without the 
Philosopher’s Stone !’’ 

‘*That’s true; but we should make ourselves as happy as we 
can,’’ rejoined Moritz. 

‘* Surely you cannot call thirty years of want, happiness. But 
don’t take offence (here Stilling shook hands with him); I have not 
been in want all my life, I have enjoyed.good health and grown 
old, have brought up my children, have had them taught and 
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clothed, and have been satisfied, and therefore happy. They could 
not give me the Philosopher’s Stone. But listen to me; you sing 
very well, and write a cepital hand. Why not be schoolmaster in 
the village, here? You could get a lodging for Frederika; I have a 
store-room where we can fix a bed; so that you may live with me, 
and always be near your children.”’ 

“‘ Mitvater, your advice is very good. I will follow it after I 
have made one last attempt.”’ 

* Do not make any more attempts, Mitvater; you are sure to 
fail. However, we will change the subject. I am very: fond of 
astronomy. Do you know which is the Dog-star ?”’ 

“T am no astronomer, but I know that much,’’ rejoined 
Moritz. : 

‘*In the evening he is generally near the meridian, and gives 
forth a greenish-red light. How far do you think he is from the 
earth ? they say he is much farther from us than the sun.”’ 

‘*QOh, a thousand times. ’’ 

‘*Is it possible? Iam fond of looking at the stars. I always 
fancy myself amongst them when I look at them,—and do you know 
Charles’s Wain and the Plough ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they have been pointed out to me.”’ 

‘* Oh, how wonderful is God !’’ piously ejaculated Father Stilling, 
who would have continued this astronomical dialogue, had he not 
been at this moment interrupted by Margaret Stilling, who had 
overheard their talk. She came and sat down by her husband. 
‘Ah, Ebert,’’ said she, *‘even a flower teaches me that God is 
wonderful. Let us learn to understand them. We live nearer the 
grass and the flowers. Let us admire them here. When we are in 
Heaven we will consider the stars.’’ 

‘* You are right,’’ said Moritz ; “there are so many wonders in 
nature. If we consider them rightly, we can, perhaps, learn to 
know the wisdom of God. But every one has some study in which 
he takes pleasure.”’ 

Thus, the wedding guests passed the day. Wilhelm Stilling 
and his bride betook themselves to their home, and began their 
wedded life, of which I shall relate more in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IY. 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 


EBERHARD STILLING and his spouse Margaret had now entered 
upon a new phase of their housekeeping existence. A new father 
and mother had come into the family, and the question was, Where 
shall these two sit at meal-times? In order to avoid obscurity in 
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this narration, it must, first of all, be told how Father Stilling 
observed order and presidence at his table. At the upper end of 
the room there was.a bench formed of one oak plank nailed against 
the wall, and extending as far as the stove. Before this bench and 
opposite the stove, stood the table, fastened to the wall by a hinge, 
so that it could be folded back against the wall. It had been made 
by Stilling himself out of one piece of oak. Father Stilling sat at 
the upper end of this table next the wall where bie was fixed by the 
bench, Perhaps he had chosen this desirable position because he 
could rest his left elbow on the bench, and could use his right hand 
unhindered in conveying food to his mouth. There is no certainty 
on this point, for he never in his life made a positive declaration on 
the subject. At his right side, and before the table, sat his four 
daughters who could move about the room without impediment. 
Margaret had her seat between the table and the stove, partly 
because she was very susceptible to cold, and partly because she 
could easily see if anything were wanting on the table. Johann and 
Wilhelm had formerly sat behind the table, but as the former was 
married and the other was school-keeping, their places had been 
empty till now, when, after due deliberation, they were assigned to 
the young married couple. 

Johann Stilling sometimes came to visit his parents, every one 
was pleased when he did come; for he was a remarkable man, 
besides every peasant in the village held him in respect. When he 
was quite young he had made a map of the stars out of a wooden 
platter, and had turned a butter-box of beech-wood into a com. 
pass, and taken geometrical observations from a hill. At that 
time the prince was having a map made of the district, and Johann 
looked on when the land-surveyor measured and calculated. But 
now he was really a skilled land-surveyor, and was consulted by 
gentle and simple when estates were bought or sold. Great profi. 
cients in the arts have generaily this peculiarity, that their inquiring 
minds are ever seeking for something new; thus it happens that 
what they have invented, and what they know, is much too weari- 
some for them to follow up. So Johann Stilling was poor; for he 
neglected that which he knew in order to learn that which he did 
not know. His good simple wife often wished that her husband 
would turn his knowledge of land to better account, so that they 
might have more bread. But let us excuse the good woman for her 
simplicity—she knew no better ; at least, J ohann was wise enough to 
do this. He held his tongue or smiled. 

At this time he was occupied with the squaring of the circle and 
perpetial motion. Whenever he thought of something new he 
would run as fast as he could to Tiefenbach to relate his discovery 
to his parents and sisters. If any one in Stilling’s house saw him 
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as he came up through the village, they immediately hastened 
home, and called all the others together, in order to receive him at 
the door. Each worked with redoubled diligence so as to have 
nothing more to do after. the evening meal. Then they seated . 
themselves round the table, with their elbows resting on it, and their 
heads resting on their hands, and all eyes were fixed on Johann. 

Then they all helped at finding out how to square the circle; 
even old Stilling took a great deal of pains at it. I should do in. 
justice to the invention, or rather to the good and natural under- 
standing of this man, if I should say that he contributed nothing 
to the question. He busied himself about it when burning charcoal. 
He drew a cord round his cider cask, cut it with his bread knife, 
then he sawed a piece of wood exactly square and planed it until 
the cord could be passed round it. Sothe quadrangular board was 
just the same size as the circle of the cider cask. Eberhard jumped 
about on one leg, laughed at the learned great heads who made so much 
fuss about such a simple thing, and related his discovery to Johann 
at the first opportunity. Father Stilling, to tell the truth, had 
nothing scornful in his character, yet there was a little satire in 
his narration; but the land-surveyor soon put an end to his self. 
gratulation, by saying— 

‘‘It is not the question, father, if a joiner can make a four- 
cornered box which has just the same contents as a cylindrical cask ; 
but it must be proved what ratio the diameter of the circle has to 
its circumference, and then how great one side of the square must 
be to be as large as the circle. But in both cases there must not 
be an error of a thousandth part of a hair. It must be mathemati- 
cally proved that it is correct.’ 

Old Stilling would have been disconcerted if his son’s learning 
and his satisfaction at it had not interfered. He therefore merely 
added— 

‘It is no use disputing with learned people,’’ and laughed, 
shook his head, and went on cutting matches from a block of birch- 
wood to light the fire and candles, or, at any rate, a pipe of tobacco. 
This was his customary occupation in his leisure hours. : 

Stilling’s daughters were strong and industrious; they tilled 
the soil, which repaid them richly, both in the garden and the field. 
But Dolly had delicate limbs and soft hands; she was soon tired, 
and then she would sit down and ery. - Now, although these girls 
were not unfeeling, they could not understand why a woman who 
was quite as tall as any of them, could not work as well as they 
could. For all that, although their sister-in-law was often obliged 
to rest herself, they never said to their parents that she scarcely 
earnt her bread ; but William soon saw how matters stood. He 
arranged with the whole family that his wife should help him in 
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sewing and making clothes. Thus the affair was settled, and all 
parties were satisfied. 

Old Pastor Moritz now came to visit his daughter for the first time 
since her marriage. Dolly wept for joy when she saw him, and 
wished she had a house of her own so that she might be able to do 
her best for him. He sat with his children the whole afternoon and 
talked with them about spiritual things. He seemed to be quite 
altered, very humble and sad, and in the evening, he said— 

*‘ Children, lead me once more to Greisenberg Castle.”’ 

Wilhelm laid down his heavy iron thimble; but Dolly stuck 
her thimble on her little finger, and they walked through the 
forest. 

*¢ Children,” said Moritz; ‘‘I feel so well beneath the shade 
of the beech trees. The higher we go the better I feel. For some. 
time I have felt like one who is away from home. This autumn is, 
perhaps, the last I shall live to see.’ 

The tears stood in William’s and Dolly’s eves. They seated 
themselves on a ruined wall of the castle on the summit of the 
mountain, whence they could overlook the Rhine and the whole 
surrounding country. The sun was now low down in the heavens 

‘just above the blue mountain ridge in the far distance, Moritz 
looked towards it with a fixed gaze, and kept silence for along time, 
nor did his companions utter a word. 

“Children,” said he, at length, ‘‘I have nothing to leave you 
when I die. You may miss me, perhaps; but no one will weep 
for me. I have lived a troublesome and useless life, and have not 
made any one happy.”’ 

‘*My dear father,’’ answered Wilhelm, ‘‘ you have made me 
happy, at any rate. Dolly and I wil sincerely mourn for you.”’ 

*‘Ohildren,”’ pursued Moritz, ‘‘our inclinations easily lead 
us to destruction. How much good I should have been able to do 
in the world, if I had not pursued the study of gold making! I 
should have made you and myself happy.”” Here he wept aloud. 
“ But I see my error at last, and I will yet change my way of life. 
God is a father even to erring children. Now, listen to an admonition 
from me and attend to it: Before you do anything, consider well, 
first of all, if it will be useful to others. If you find that it is only 

of service to yourself think that it is a work without profit. God 
only rewards us when we serve our neighbour. I have wandered 
poor and unnoticed through the world, and when I am dead I shall 
soon be forgotten ; but T shall find mercy before the throne of 
Christ and shall be happy !”’ 

After he had said this they returned home, and Moritz still 
continued to be very sad. He visited the poor, comforting them, 


and praying with them. He worked, too, and made watches, and 
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thus earned his daily bread and something more. But the end 
was not far off. The next winter was a very severe one, and there 
was much sickness and suffering. But still the poor old Pastor 
daily went about doing good. One night he did not return. Search 
was made for him diligently through three weary days, and at last, 
stiff and stark beneath the snow, they found the body of the luck- 
less seeker after the Philosopher’s Stone. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER !”’ 


AFTER this sad event another of a totally different character 
began to be looked forward to. Everyone in the family anticipated 
with satisfaction the coming of a little stranger, for it was some 
years since there had been borne an infant in the house. What 
trouble and diligence was shown in preparing for its coming. into 
the world cannot be related. . Even old Father Stilling was pleased 
at the idea of having a grandchild, and hoped to be able to sing his 
old cradle songs, and to display his educational talent once more. 

The eventful day at length arrived, and Heinrich Stilling was 
born at eight o’clock in the evening of the 12th September, 1740. 
The child was a healthy one, and the mother, contrary to the pre- 
dictions of the Tiefenbach sybils, was soon well again. 

The infant was baptised in Florenburg Church. Father Stilling 
made a feast in celebration of the event, at which he desired Herr 
Pastor Stollbein to be present. Accordingly, he sent his son Johann 
to the pfarrhaus (parsonage) to beg the Pastor to accompany him 
back to Tiefenbach to partake of the repast. Johann took off his 
hat as soon as he entered the courtyard before the house, so as not 
to wound the Pastor’s dignity. But, alas! how often is all human 
foresight unavailing! A large dog sprang forth from his kennel, 
and Johann, taking up a stone, threw it and hit the dog, which 
began to howl dismally. The Pastor saw through the window 
what took place, and, rushing out in a terrible passion, shook his 
fist in Johann’s face, shouting— 

“You miserable scoundrel, I’ll teach you to strike my dog !’’ 

‘*T didn’t know the dog belonged to your reverence,”’ replied 
Stilling, submissively. ‘*‘ My brother and my parents request the 
favour of your reverence’s company at the christening feast at 
Tiefenbach.”’ 

The Pastor said nothing more, but went into the house. How. 
ever, he growled through the house-door= 
** Wait ; I will go with you.”’ 

“ Johann waited nearly an hour in the court, and caressed the 
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dog, and the poor animal was really more placable than the great 
learned man, who at last issued forth, leaning on a walking-stick, 
Johann plodded along with awe behind him, carrying his hat under 
his arm. It was dangerous to put on his hat, for Johann, when he 
was a boy, had received many a box on the ear from the Pastor for 
not taking off his hat to him quickly enough—that is to say, as 
soon as he saw the Pastor in the distance. And yet it was terrible 
to be obliged to walk for a whole hour barehéaded in the open air 
on a hot September day. So he thought bow he might con. 
veniently cover his head. All at once Herr Stollbein fell to the 
ground. Johann was frightened,,and cried out— 

‘** Herr Pastor, have you hurt yourself ?”’ 

“‘What’s that to you, you rascal?’’ was the magnanimous 
reply of the Pastor, as he hastily got up. 

At this Johann became almost angry, and exclaimed, with a 
bitter laugh— 

**T am very glad now that you did fall down !”’ 

‘What? what?’’ cried the Pastor. But Johann put on his 
hat and let the lion roar without further dread, and went on his 
way. The Pastor also resumed bis walk, and-so they came at last 
to Tiefenbach. 

Old Stilling stood bareheaded before the door of his house ; his 
beautiful white hair waved in the moonlight. He held out his 
hand to the Pastor and said with a smile— 

“T am glad to see the Herr Pastor at my table, in my old age; 
but I should not have been so bold as to invite you if my pleasure 
at having a grandchild had not been so great,”’ 

The Pastor wished him happiness, but added a well-meant 
caution that he should employ more diligence in the education of 
his children, if he would avoid the curse that fell on Eli. The old 
man stood still for a moment and smiled, but said nothing. Then 
he led his reverence into the room. 

“T hope,”’ said the Herr Pastor, “that Iam not to eat with 
this swarm of peasants !’’ 

“'No one eats here,’’ answered Father Stilling, ‘‘ but my wile 
and children and myself. Do you call that a swarm of peasauts ?”’ 

‘* Ay, what else should I call it ?’’ rejoined the Pastor. 

“Then I must tell you, Herr,’’ said Stilling, ‘‘ that you are 
not at all a servant of Christ, but a Pharisee. He sat with publicans 
and sinners, and ate with them. He was meek and lowly where- 
ever He went. Herr Pastor, my grey hairs stand on end. Sit 
down, or go away again. There is something beating here—if it 
were not for the respect I owe to your cloth—I might— Here—here 
—here, before my house, I saw the prince ride past one day. He 
knew me. ‘Gocd-morning, Stilling!’ he said, ‘ Good-morning, 
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your Highness!’ I replied. He dismounted, for he was very tired 
with hunting. ‘Bring me a chair,’ said he; ‘I will rest here a 
little.’ I answered, ‘Ihave a comfortable room if your Highness 
will be pleased to enter it and sit there.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, The 
master of the house entered with him. There he sat, where I have 
placed my best chair for you, while Margaret brought him some 
milk and bread and meat. He made my wife and me eat with 
him, and he vowed he had never enjoyed a meal so much. Where: 
there is cleanliness there any one may eat. Now, make up your 
mind, Pastor, for we are all hungry.” 

The Pastor sat down without saying a word. Then Stilling 
called all his children, but no one would come in, not even Margaret. 
She filled an earthenware bowl with chicken broth for the Pastor, 
and gave him a plate-full of cabbage, with a nice piece of meat and 
a mug of beer. Stilling brought it in himself. The Pastor ate and 
drank quickly, and returned to Florenburg. 

After the departure of Herr Stollbein they all sat down to supper. 
Margaret said grace, and then everybody ate with a good appetite. 
Even the young mother sat in Margaret’s place with her boy ; for 
Margaret herself wished to wait on her children. She had ona 
clean white smock which she had worn at her own wedding, and had 
turned up the sleeves above her elbows. Her bodice and gown 
were of fine black cloth, and her grey locks wore the powder of old 
age and honour. Strange to say, not a word was spoken during the 
meal about the Pastor; perhaps because Father Stilling did not 
make a beginning, and it is needless to say that all the family 
followed his example and precept. 













BY THE FIRESIDE. 





ONCE within a curtained room, 

Where the winter fire was glowing, 

Deep and ruddy with its heart of honest mirth, 
Stole a dream that was of gloom ; 

Oh, a dream too vague for showing, 

Save to one who is my dearest love on earth. 


So, I seemed to stand alone, 

All alone in a great forest,— 

Night came cold, and hid from me the pallid sky, 
While the winter sound a’moan 

Rent the trees that were the hoarest ; 


And they dropped upon my homeward path to die. 


I fled the desolation 

As the snow wreaths crowned me thickly, 

And mine eyes were blind with gazing through the dark, 
For hope’s sweet ministration 

I had prayed for ; then, full quickly, 

Stealthy phantom figures closed about me stark. 


Phantoms standing gaunt and grim 

In the path my feet were seeking ; 

Such drear shadows-—hush, I tremble e’en to-night, 
At the forms my brain could limm, 

In mere dream such vengeance wreaking 

On the soul that, looking, yearned for love and light. 


Ah, but tenfold gloom lay hid 

In an open grave before me. 

I shrieked aloud, and back the silence fell ; 
At the sound a coffin-lid 

Was by cruel hands laid o’er me, 


As prone I dropped, strength conquered by a spell. 
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Yea, I shudder; but come nigh ; 
I must whisper of the ending 





To the one who is my dearest love on earth. 


’T was thy footstep passing by, 
And thy shadow o’er me bending, 


That aroused me into life of spirit-birth. 


Quick the coffin lid-unclosed, 


And our outstretched hands were meeting, 
And thine eyes lit up the chasm like the sun ; 


On thy lips a smile reposed, 
And thy wondrous tender greeting, 


Warmed life’s moments as they met me one by one. 


Fitfully the firelight gleams 
In the ivy’s dark recesses, 


And the quiet darkness cowers at the door ; 


There are phantoms hére and dreams, 
Forests’ wild and wildernesses ; 


But, love, when I look up towards thee, fear is o’er. 


; 





ELLys ERLE. 
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THE GOLDEN JOURNEY.* 


THERE is a sweet, albeit melancholy, pathos in the “ Golden 
Journey.”’ The theme is: Death — 


“ Stern, victorious, ruler over all, 
Spreading o’er life a constant funeral pall, 
The ever-conquering and unconquered king !” 


and it is ushered in with the chime of bells from the cathedral at 
Antwerp : 


“Mourn for the dead ! 
Wake, sleeper, wake ! lift up your cry, 
That so the dead may live in song 
For ever in men’s memory. 
Mourn for the dead !” 


So chimed the bells at Antwerp, we are told, morn, noon, and 
night, “ with their sweet silver tongue alleloquent,’’ and that from 
the tower, ‘* all laced in stone, as though the sculptor’ s hand had 
fashioned it from some fantastic scroll !’’ 

There are but five scenes in this solemn pilgrimage. Antwerp 
with its glorious romance — 


“ Of how the Antwerp blacksmith came to wed, 
Of how brave Quentin Matsys won his love.” 


Tréves, with its old Red House of motto-boasting antiquity—the 
Moselle, down which we glide peacefully, pleasantly, and song- 
fully, as if drinking its sparkling wines, or on silver wavelets amid 
golden sunshine—the Hartz, with its ghosts, goblins, spectres, and 
phantoms—and the Brocken, with its wild and weird scenery. But 
each and all are lit up with the song that ‘‘ leads all men onward, 
and makes dwelling-place within their hearts,’’ and fading away in 
each and every instance into the same mournful, melancholy 
dirge. 

Picturing forth the past, for which Tréves supplied so noble a 
canvas : 

“ The old Red House at Tréves, at ancient Tréves, 
The oldest town in all the German land ; 


What wonder that the burden of my stave 
Should be the Past !” 


The author still finds time to muse in the great cathedral to 
good Catholic purpose : 











* The Golden Journey ait ran Verses. By Julia Goddard. Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London. 
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“T care not what their sect, if so they hold 
That one great truth that unto man is given,— 
That, turning earth’s theologies aside, 
Will lead in safety to the courts of heaven.” 








But still the burden of the song is the same: 


“ Sudden mine eye fell on St. Gungolph’s tower, 
And round the clock the warning words I read 
Of ‘ vigilate et orate !——watch 
And pray, ere ye be numbered with the dead !” 


The Moselle is, as we have said, pictured forth in a more light- 
some manner—befitting its fair and champaign scenery : 


“The vineyards stretch for many a mile, 
From jutting rocks the vines sprang up, 
Vine-country of the Brauneberg ! 

Up! fill the sparkling cup.” 


It is not till darkness enshrouds the river at its mouth and the 
moon glitters on -the walls and towers of Coblenz, that we are re- 


minded : 
“So mystery at either end 
Of life’s strange current shrouds our days ; 
Death’s midnight shadows cloud the stream 
That rose in morning’s haze.” 


‘¢Fair,’’ we are told, “are the mountain forests of the Harz, 
whose pine-trees rear their giant stems as masts, all hung with sails 
of fringéd foliage ;’’ but, then, again, the Harz is “ the fatherland of 
spirits wild,’’ “a weird tract outspread of forest-covered mountain ;’’ 
and the author ably vindicates the popular creed in legendary myths 
and strange traditions, which some would-be-wise ones gravely 
deplore, and sit and sigh, and call their fellows fools, who care to 


list to such unlikely tales! 


“ Whence spring such myths, save from the mystic wind, 


After the supernatural inclined, 

That fain into th’ invisible world would search, 
And twist all nature to some spirit end ; 
Instinctive feeling that material things 

Must to the spiritual ever bend.” 


The Brocken is finely depicted : 


“Wilder the mountain scene. In blackened rings 
The charcoal burners left their dusky trace, 


Or ’neath roofed piles of wood slow burned the fires ; 


And, Kobold-like peeped out the grimy face 
Of peasant toiling at the sylvan trade. 

And steeper grew the path, and, bolder still, 
The rocks stood out like giants turned to stone 
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Dwarfed was the pine-growth, and the cur grew chill, 
And, lo ! it seemed as we had left below 

Sweet Summer in the valleys, and had met 

Old ‘Winter waiting on the mountain height.” 








But with one so open to impressions of a higher order, and so 
sensitive to all that is human, even amidst the sublimities of 
nature, the refrain is still the same : 


“ Night, starless night came on, and wrapped in gloom 
The Brocken and the world that lay below, 
And ail was chill and silent as the tomb, 
And in my heart prophetic sounded ‘ woe,’ 
Despair and Death for ever mortals’ doom !” 


ene 


We congratulate Miss Julia Goddard upon having penned a 
charming poem. 
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MRS. MURPHY’S TROUBLES, 
‘“‘ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


OxLp Mrs. Murphy was my washerwoman. There was nothing 
interesting about this hard-handed, hard-favoured old body, except 
that she was in the lowest stage of poverty possible to anyone in 
that far-off land of gold where those who will work can always earn 
their bread. She worked early and late, and was known to have an 
invalid husband and crippled daughter to provide for by her own 
unaided efforts. ° 

One day, as she was washing for me, I noticed that as my little 
ones clustered around me she seemed unusually sad, and once or 
twice I saw tears fall from her beautiful violet Irish eyes, I was 
touched and said— ' 

‘What troubles you, Mrs. Murphy? Is it anything in which I 
can help you ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am, you can’t, God bless you! It’s for my children 
I’m grieving; and when I saw yours with you so loving, my heart 
was sad for mine.”’ 

I asked her to tell me about them, and she told me the following 
simple tale of sorrow and bereavement— 

‘*T was born in Ireland, and was married there, and a good 
husband, and a true one has mine been always. There was little 
to earn and many to feed, and my man and me came to New York 
some twenty years ago. We were young then, and had but two 
children, Mary and Michael ; Michael died as we were coming over, 
of ship fever, and was buried in the sea. Oh! but my heart was 
sore when I saw them throw my pretty baby into the sea for the 
fishes to eat; but now I know that it was better for him than for 
the one that lived to see to-day. We came to New York, and my 
husband being a saving and hard-working man had plenty of work, 
We got a bit of a home, and we were content. We had Mary and 
Bridget, and another Michael, and Tommy and Jamie and Norah, 
all in New York. It was hard work to keep so many, but we 
loved them and were willing to deny curselves for their sakes, and 
we got along. It done my heart good to see the father with 
the baby on his knee, and the others all around him, singing the 
dear old Irish songs to them. He loved his wife and children better 
than all the world, my man did. Sundays we all dressed decent 
and clean, would go to church, and we were happy. I remembered 
my dead Michael then, for I had not had anything harder to put 
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him out of my mind. Afterward I came to forget he ever had been 
born. We had our little home paid for, and a little money im the 
bank besides, and we were coming along nice, when one day my 
Mary was brought home from school with both her legs broken and her 
back hurt. A girl had pushed her down stairs; I did my best for 
her, and so did the doctors; but she never will walk again. She 
bore it all patient, and good like an angel, and has helped me with 
the others and has been a comfort tome. Well, one day, Tommy 
came in, it was in the heat of July, and said, ‘ My head hurts,’ and 
ell down senseless on the floor. It was a sunstroke. We laid him 
away in greenwood, under a tree where the sun would shine and 
the birds sing over him. In eight weeks after Tommy’s death, 
baby Michael and Bridget, both took the diptheria and died. 
They were buried in one coffin, their waxen cheeks laid close 
together, and their little arms clasped around each other. I felt 
then as if my heart was buried with the three of them, and that I 
had suffered all I could. God had spoken, and my babies had 
answered and gone to Him; but I had not then borne the half. 
My man was working all that he could, but soon winter was upon 
us, and our money was all gone to bury the children and with the 
doctors. There was no more work all winter, and when our cousin 
John offered to pay his passage to California, he went. I was 
lonely but for my babies, but that was nothing to have him gone, for 
I loved him tender and true. He was always kind and gentle to me 
and saved me all the work he could, and I fretted after him more 
nor the children. Nights I used to lay awake and listen to the 
winter wind and think, maybe, he was lying cold and dying away 
off there and me not with him, and I would cry and cry, till I had 
no more tears. When he had been gone a year he sent me a 
hundred dollars, but it came too late to save poor little Norah. 
She had been pining all the summer, and the doctor said it was the 
city air that was killing her,and I must take her into the country 
and give her fresh milk and nourishing food. I could not do all 
that, but every Sunday I used to take her over to Greenwood, and 
I used to think she would get better when I saw her eyes brighten 
like stars, as she would look out on the water to see the ships 
sail by. ‘Mother,’ she said, one day,‘ Heaven will not be any 
nicer, I’m thinking, than it is here, and I don’t want to go; but I 
know now I must. I saw the blessed Virgin last night, and she 
beckoned me tocome.’ My heart felt as if some icy-cold hand was 
crushing it when she said that, for I saw all at once how thin and 
wasted she was. Well, she did go, one night not long after at mid- 
night. I hadbeen watching by her, and thinking it was hard that 
God should want to take all of my comfort from me; so then she 
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opened her eyes, and with a beautiful smile on her thin little face 
said, ‘ Good-bye, mother, I’m going; the rest are all waiting for 
me.’ Well, she was gone, and I could not cry over her as I had 
the others. I had cried all the tears I had for them, and now 
there was only a dry, bitter. burning in my heart. Other women 
had their children left them; rich people who did not need them so 
much, but I that had no comfort but them’ must be left desolate. 
Now, ouly poor Mary and Jamie were left, andI gave up in my 
heart and said the time will come when they must go, too, and I 
shall be left all alone, like the sparrow on the housetop. I left off 
going to church: I could not go on my kuees, and say I was thank. 
ful to God for taking my children away from me; and so I stayed 
at home and nursed my bitter feelings. I could hardly bear Jamie 
out of my sight, for fear of some accident ; but God had determined 
to strip me bare. My last child, but poor Mary, was brought home 
dead one day, the salt sea water dripping from his hair, and his 
sweet blue eyes wide open. I took him in my arms and sat on the 
floor all night, and when morning came, I was so desperate I wanted 
to die with him, my pretty boy drowned in his beauty and youth, 
They took him away and buried him beside the rest—my precious 
pearls. After that I could not stay there any longer, and I sold the 
little house and came out here tomy man. Soon after I got here 
he was taken with the typhoid fever. I nyrsed him loving and 
faithful, and I never knew a moment's rest all those long days and 
nights. My heart would have broke to have been obliged to leave 
him a minute; but I thought he was to go too. My heart grew 
harder than stone, to think that God should take the last, and rob 
me of all I loved on earth; and I said to myself, if he dies I wil. 
too! The days passed by, and the fever grew worse. He would 
call for his dead children, and call them every tender name as if 
they were alive, and I would groan in my heart and wring my 
hands, for, oh, they were not! At last the turning of the fever came 
at midnight. He had been crying out in pain all the evening, aud 
sometimes I could hardly hold him down, and his hands and head 
glowed like red-hot coals, At last he went off into a restless sleep, 
which grew quieter until the fever and life seemed to leave him; 
his breath came so weak I thought he was dead. I turned desperate. 
like, and lifting my hands I said: He is gone, too; now take Mary 
and me.” y 

‘* No, he isn’t, Mary ; God has given me back my girl.” 

‘*T just went on my knees then, and cried, the first tears I had 
shed for years, and my hardness was all broken up. Well, ma’am, 
he got up and around, but he never will be strong again and able 
to work, the doctors say ; but I am glad and willing to work for 
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him and Mary. We are very happy now, only for grieving for the 
others. If they were only alive and with me now, like yours with 
you.” 





“ But you could not support so many; they would suffer want; 
they are all better off now,”’ said I. 


‘‘I know that,”’ said she, through her tears; “but 1 misses 
them.”’ 


‘¢Oxtrve HARPER,’’ 





SISTERS. 


A LILY that neither toils nor spins, 
She queenly smiles in the sun, 

Many a blessing her beauty wins, 
Ere pleasureful day is done. 


Ah! why is her face so calm and fair 
That a Thought of Good she seems ?— 

A vision that floats from heaven’s air, 
To hallow the children’s dreams. 


Her heart it is winter-cold, I wot, 
And no love can blossom bright, 
In that still ice-palace where forgot 
Lies troth of my traitor knight. 


E.tys ERLE. 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE.* 


IT was much to be desired that in noticing Mr. W. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s last tale, there should have been space to enter into details, 
and to illustrate these by suitable extracts, which together would 
have sufticed to convey some idea of the story as a work of art, and 
of the narrative as replete with interest and stirring scenes, so 
characteristic of the times of our fourth Edward. Failing this, all 
that can be done is to point out succintly how, by the nature of 
the subject itself, and by its able and effective treatment, it is en- 
titled to take a place among the rest of the well-known historical 
romances of the author. 

In those remote times, then, when the habits of the people and 
of the nobility, and the relations of court and city, were very 
different to what they are now, one Jane Milverton, the daughter 
of a mercer in Cheapside, was universally admitted to be the fairest 
damsel in London. As sculptors of old exhausted their art in re. 
producing Venuses, and medieval painters struggled for perfection 
in Madonnas, so the author had a heavy task before him to resusci- 
tate the almost legendary beauty of Jane; but he has accomplished 
that task with a skill only to be obtained by long experience, and 
in a way that will not fail to effectually interest the reader in his 
heroine. | 

That such a paragon of beauty should have plenty of suitors is 
but a matter of course, and we are treated to an opening scene in 
the writer’s most humorous vein, in which twelve young men, 
arrayed in jerkins and hose of red, blue, brown, and yellow, most of 
them armed with daggers, and some wearing shoes with long 
pointed toes, present themselves by arrangement to entreat the 
fair Jane to make a choice of one of them for a husband. Jane, 
however, was not destined for any or either of the young gallants 
who sued thus ridiculously for her hand. Her mother had long 
had her eye upon one, who united a staid conduct to much wealth 
—the goldsmith Alban Shore,—and it is to be gathered from the 
minute account given of.the goldsmith that he was a most devoted 
lover and husband, but far too austere, even almost to moroseness, 
for so gay and so lively, as well as so beautiful a young maiden as 
Jane; and as to his austerity, that is borne out by his subsequent 
career, when grief clothed him in a monkish garb. 





* The Goldsmith’s Wife. A Tale. By William Harrison Ainsworth 
author of “Preston Fight,” &. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 1875. 
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The fame of the surpassing beauty of the mercer’s daughter had 
not failed to reach the court, and the youthful and enterprising 
monarch then on the throne had, disguised, as a knight, made play. 
ful attempts to see the beauty, and had on one occasion gone so far 
as to get up a serenade in her honour. These, however, were but 
the flitting fancies of the hour. It was not till after Jane had 
married, till after certain ambitious dreams which she had per- 
mitted to lurk in her bosom had been fanned into a flame by the 
wily and corrupt whisperings of Alicia Fordham, that the king pre- 
sented himself at the goldsmith’s house in Lombard Street, and 
that an invitation to Windsor Castle was the result. 

How Jane was induced, partly, it is represented to her credit, 
against her own better will, to join a goodly company that was 
proceeding to the festivities at Windsor in the Lord Mayor's barge, 
how they were entertained on their way at Shene Palace, how a 
grand collation was given in the Pavilion at Windsor when Edwar1] 
began to urge his suit, how jousts were held in the court of the 
castle, followed by a ball, and how Jane was installed in the Hunt- 
ing Lodge, and Alban left to trace his steps backs to London bereft 
of all that he held most dear, must be read of in the author’s pages 
—even extracts would not do justice to the painstaking felicity 
with which the writer has treated a most delicate subject,—there 
is not a word or an inuendo to offend the most sensitive suscepti- 
bility. 

Happily these pages, more or less painful in themselves, but of 
absolute necessity in an historical narrative, constitute but an 
introduction to the more stirring events that followed upon a con- 
nection which had far greater influence uyon the career of the young 
monarch than is generally supposed. Hardly, indeed, had Jane 
Shore been installed at the, Hunting Lodge in Windsor Park than 
King Edward prepared to invade France, at that time governed by 
that most astute and jesuitical of all French Kings—Louis XI. 
Whilst Edward was encamped outside the walls of. Calais, Jane 
Shore resolved of her own good will to seek an interview with 
Louis disguised as Isidore, a young esquire. Here commence a 
series of romantic adventures in which Charles the Bold, and his 
traitorous Burgundians play a prominent part, and Isidore’s life and 
safety are placed in jeopardy; but she. ultimately succeeds in 
having an audience with the French king in his private cabinet. 
The ‘‘ cruel, treacherous, and vindictive,’’ vet ‘‘ able and sagacious,”’ 
monarch—the poisoner of Agnes Sorrel, and the gossip of Tristan 
|’ Hermite, his provost marshal—was not long, it may be supposed, 
in discovering the sex and quality of his guest, as he soon afterwards 
showed by his sending two splendid ladies’ dresses as a present to 
Isidore and her companion Claude—the treacherous Alicia Fordham ; 
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but his motto was that he who could not dissimulate was unfit to 
reign, and so a treaty was effectually brought about, by which 
France was saved from a bloody war, but in which, as Charles of 
Burgundy and the other great vassals, at variance with King Louis 
were equally at variance with Edward it may be doubted whether 
the feats of the third Edward at Cressy and Poitiers, and of Henry 
the Fifth at Agincourt, would have been repeated. 

Unfortunately for Jane, whilst she partook of the hospitality of 
the designing Louis, hunted the wild-boar in the forest of 
Compeigne, saved a cordelier from the cord, and herself played the 
part of a wily courtier, her beauty made such havoc with the more 
youthful followers of the monarch, that one especially, a certain Sire 
de Merancourt, became so violently enamoured of the fair lady that 
his passion knew no bounds. He actually obtained admission to 
her chamber by a stratagem, and for a moment the reader trembles 
for the fate of his heroine; nor is this all—when to carry out the 
ireaty, as propounded by Jane with Edward’s acquiescence, King 
Louis entertained the whole English army at Amiens, the Sire de 
Merancourt attempted to carry off Jane by force; but he received 
the punishment due to his imprudence at the hands of King Edward 
himself. 

This is one of the most picturesque incidents in the tale; but 
when Edward returned to England, as the French scoffingly said, 
at the price of a pension and six hundred casks of wine, and Jane 
went to announce, in accordance with the treaty as brought about 
by herself, that the captivity of ‘Margaret of Anjou was at an end, 
the reception given to the King’s mistress by that proud queen 
brings back the reader to a sad sense of realities. : 

The unfortunate plotting of the Duke of Clarence, which ended 
in his being suffocated in a butt of malmsey, sent by the Duke of 
Gloucester; the King’s sudden death at a banquet; the trials 
imposed as a result upon Jane; how the good that was in her 
manifested itself at such a supreme moment by her devotion to the 
Queen and her children; how the young princes were taken from 
the Abbey Sanctuary and sent to the Tower, where they were 
perfidiously put to death; and how a certain mysterious monk 
behaved himself in the general cataclysm,—make a fitting and most 
interesting conclusion to what could not with any regard to 
historical accuracy, be otherwise than a sad and melancholy story 
at its end; but which is nevertheless one of deep interest, and is 
replete with the most striking pictures of the manners of the day. 


Exghteen Seventy-five. 


1875. 
PASSING AWAY. 


Now tell me the pleasure of Spring, 
With its buds and its blossoms ¢o gay ; 
What joy to the mind doth their earliness bring ?— 


To think it is passing away ! 

That beneath the broad sunshite that grows on each hour, 
The bud and the blossom must yield to the flower : 

Ob, this is the pleasure of spring— 

To think it is passing away.  ‘ 


In Summer there dwells thy delight 
In the roses that welcome its ray ; 

What joy dost thou find in its colours so bright ?— 
To think they passing away. 

That the beams and the hues which so pleasantly shine 
Ere long to their even will gently decline ; 

In Summer then dwells my delight— 

To think it is passing away. 


Then Autumn doth pleasure thee more, 
With its fruits in their golden array ; 

What joy dost they find in their ripe-swelling store ?— 
To think it is passing away. 

That its vines and its orchards must wither so soon, 
And damps gather over its morning and noon ; 

In Autumn I pleasure me more— 

To think it is passing away. 

Then Winter most welcomes doth show, 
With the locks on its forehead so grey ; 

What joy dost thou find in their ice and their snow,— 
To think they are passing away. 

That the sure-coming tempest doth bear on its wing, 
As light through the darkness, the promise of Spring ; 

Then Winter most welcome doth show— 

When I think it is passing away. 


Tis thus that each season endears 
The lapse of its fugitive day, 
By fixing the mind on the hopes and the fears, 
Which tell it is passing away. 
They teach in their order a lesson sublime, 
While girding the globe with the circle of Time : 
“ Forget not to value the years 
When you think they are passing away ! 


EDWARD LENTHALL SwIFTE. 
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